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41st Congress, \ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ( Report 
2d Session. ) \ ISlo. 72. 



EXAMINATIOI^r OF STATEMEIirTS Df THE REPORT OF SPB- 

CIAL COMMISSIOI^R OF REVENUE. 



May 19, 1870. — ^Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 



Mr. MoBRELL, from the Committee on Mannfactnres, made the following 

REPORT. 

Hie Committee on Manufactures^ to whom were referred a number of peti- 
tionSj aslcingfor an inquiry to be made into certain statements contained 
in the last report of the Special Commissioner of the Revenue^ respect- 
fully submit the following report : 

These petitions are very numerous, and from all parts of the 
country, and are signed by many thousands of persons interested in al- 
most every department of industry. The following may be taken as a 
specimen of their general tenor, to wit : 

In the last report of Hon. D. A. Wells, Special Commissioner of Reyenne, he aUeges 
that protective duties are a burden upon industry, taking from the laborer a portion of 
his hire and giving him no return ;* that they have been enacted and are sustained 
by the unproductives, who are the chief makers of laws and institutions for the protec- 
tion of labor and ingenuity, and shape their devices so cunningly, and work them so 
cleverly, that they continue to grow rich faster than the producers ;t that, owing in 
part to the tariff, the laborer is less worthy of his hire than heretofore, and has lost 
interest in his work ;j: that domestic competition, excited by tariff laws, catises man- 
ufacturers to adopt the usual resort of turning out articles or products of inferior 
quality, but with an external good appearance — slate being substituted in place of coal, 
cinder in place of iron, shoddy in place of wool, starch and sizing in place of cotton, 
pasteboard in the manufacture of boots and shoes in place of leather, and clay and 
plaster in paper manufacture in place of fiber ;$ and the Commissioner recommends 
to Congress sweeping reductions or a total abolition of dnty upon the staple products 
of American mines and manufactures — ^his tariff scheme proposing to raise sixty nul- 
lions of revenue from tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses, which are the food of the work- 
ing people, and but fifty-three millions from all metallic and textile wares and fabrics, H 
thus raising the cost of the articles which our workers consume, while reducing the 
market value of the products of their labor. 

Your memorialists respectfully express their belief that the pretended statistics of 
the Commissioner will be found erroneous ; that his conclusions are a libel upon Amer- 
ican manufacturers and workingmen, and that his recommendations wiU be a most 
dangerous guide to legislation. And your memorialists respectftOly ask that a special 
and searching examination be made of the above stated and other allegations of said 
report, and of the data on which they are based, that the truth may be made public, 
and error, however strongly indorsed, may be effectually confuted. And they wiU ever 
pray, &c. 

* See Beport of 1869, page 33. t Page 40. t Page 33. $ Page 106. ii Page 129. 
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The committee have not made a thorough examination of all the 
features of the Commissioner's report to which exception is taken by the 
petitioners, but have limited their inquiries to such portions thereof as 
assumed the existence of certain facts. They have chosen to examine 
into the correctness of the figures and assumed facts presented, rather 
than combat what to them seem false theories, since, if the facts fail, 
the theories erected thereon must also fail. They do not conceive the 
promulgation of special theories to have been any part of the duty im- 
posed upon the Commissioner by the act of July 13, 1866, creating his 
office, which act declares that " it shall be the duty of the Special Com- 
missioner of the Eevenue to inquire into all the sources of national 
rexvenue, and the best methods of collecting the revenue ; the relations 
of foreign trade to domestic industry ; the mutual adjustment of the 
systems of taxation by customs and excise, with the view of insuring the 
requisite revenue with the least disturbance or inconvenience to the prog- 
ress of industry and the devehjpment of the resources of the country ^^^ &c., &c. 

By the true intent and meaning of this act, the Commissioner is 
charged with the compilation and arrangement of such data as might 
aid Congress to legislate understandingly upon all questions relating to 
the industries and revenues of the nation. Your committee think he 
errs in supposing that the promulgation of any system of political 
economy was within the limits of his duty or his authority, since Con- 
gress may reasonably be supposed competent to draw its own conclu- 
sions. 

The committee have failed, after a careful examination of the report, 
to find any evidence of an intention on the part of the Commissioner to 
perform the first portion of the duty imposed by the act above cited. 
Leading sources of revenue are barely alluded to, while the rule pre- 
scribed for his guidance in his inquiries into the "mutual adjust- 
ment" of customs and excise duties, namely, that the requisite rev- 
enue may be insured "with the least disturbance or inconvenience 
to the progr^BSS of industry and the development of the resources of the 
country,'' is palpably ignored. And they cannot help believing that, 
if his suggestions concerning leading industries of the country should 
be adopted by Congress, they would be attended by great "disturb- 
ance'' and "inconvenience'' to those industries, while other suggestions, 
if adopted, would as surely retard the "development of the resources 
of the country." His best energies, and the labor of his many assistants, 
as embodied and presented to the country in the report, have been mainly 
bestowed upon the condition of the currency, a subject not mentioned 
in the act creating his office, and upon the duty prescribed in the clause 
referring to " the relations of foreign trade to domestic industry," and 
in the performance of this duty he manifests little of the just pride an 
American might well feel in the efforts of his countrymen to attain in- 
dustrial independence, but much solicitude to meet the views and 
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wishes of the trading and importing interest, especially where closely 
allied to European mannfactures. 

These remarks are not made without full knowledge of the fact that the 
Commissioner opens his report with a glowing description of our material 
condition and progress as a nation during 1869, as was proper and una- 
voidable ; but nowhere does he mention, among the many evidences of 
this progress which he cites, the wonderful strides made during the past 
year by our people in the building up of the manufacturing interests of 
the country. He could find room to repeat the cheap boast that "peace 
reigns in all our borders,'' but not to state that new mines have been 
opened and new factories bmlt. This omission woul4 not be worthy of 
mention if there were not manifest throughout the entire report an 
apparently studied effort to ignore the large number of furnaces and 
mills aud workshops erected and put in operation during 1869. A 
foreigner upon reading the report would suppose that our manufactures 
had stood still or retrograded during the past year, for he statues no facts, 
he gives no statistics, to prove the contrary, although every well-in- 
formed American knows that in 1869 the progress of our manufacturing 
enterprises, especially in the West and South, was a source of national 
pride and exultation. Contrast with this flagrant omission of the Com- 
missioner, whose duty it was to care for every industrial interest of 
the country, the following noble and statesmanlike utterance from 
the first annual message of the President of the United States, General 
Grant: 

Onr mannfactures are increasing with wonderfol rapidity under the encouragement 
which they now receive. With the improyements in machinery already effected, and 
stiU increasing, causing machinery to take the place of skilled labor to a large extent, 
our imports of many articles must fall off largely within a very few years. Fortunately, 
too, manufactures are not confined to a few localities, as formerly, and it is to be hoped 
will become more and more diffused, making the interest in them equal in all sections. 
They give employment and support to hundreds of thousands of people at home, and 
retain with us the means which otherwise would be shipped abroad. The extension of 
railroads in Europe and the East is bringing into competition with our agricultural 
products like products of other countries. Self-interest, if not self-preservation, there- 
fore, dictates caution against disturbing any industrial interest of the country. 

Eeferring to our progress as a nation in 1869, the Commissioner tells 
how the " receipts of the national exchequer have been largely in excess 
of national expenditures f " the tide of labor-seeking, wealth-producing 
immigration continues to flow with increased. volume;" the crops hav^ 
been " in excess of any recent average f " millions of acres " are now 
opened that " a year ago were uncultivated wilderness f more miles of 
railroads have been built than in any previous year; " and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the St. John's to the Eio Grande, there are few 
who, except for physical ailment, need hunger for food or be idle for want 
of remunerative employment;'' and he closes this pleasant and hopeful 
story by saying : " In short, the experience of another year reaflfirms the 
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principle before a/nn<mncedj that the progress and growth of the country, 
through its elements of vitality, viz., great national resources and an 
inherent spirit of energy and enterprise in the people, is, in a great de- 
gree, independent of legislation^ and of the impoverishment and disorder 
which the occurrence of a long war has necessarily occasioned.'' Some 
pages of evidence follow, " in support of these generalizations ^ and in 
proof of " the principle before announced," yet, with conspicuous lack 
of consistency, a large part of the remainder of the report is devoted 
to efforts to show that not only the distribution but the accumulation 
of wealth ha» been largely affected by legislation^ of which, he announced 
in the opening, " our growth and progress ^ are ^^ in a great degree inde- 
pendent P Criticism of the legislation of Congress relative to duties on 
importations of foreign fabrics and productions forms the pith and 
marrow of the report He states distinctly two hostile and irreconcil- 
able propositions, in each of which he avows the profoundest faith, and 
then proceeds deliberately and with the utmost gravity to prove that 
his first proposition — ^the rose-colored one — ^is utterly unworthy of belief! 
At the very outset the Commissioner thus violently shakes the reader's 
confidence in his fitness for the work he has undertaken, and this impres- 
sion must be confirmed by the following examination of the most con- 
spicuous errors and misstatments which have attracted the attention of 
the committee. 

THE FABMEBS. 

In his report for 1868 the Commissioner sought to prove that the con- 
dition of mechanics, laborers, and other consumers is being made worse 
by the high prices of food, and said that the " average increase in 
the price of a barrel of wheat flour throughout the manufacturing States 
has been, from 1860 to July 1, 1868, in excess of 90 per cent., while the 
increase in the wages of laborers and operatives, skilled and unskilled, 
during the same period, has averaged about 68 per cent. Measured, 
therefore, by the flour standard, the workman is not as well off as in 
1860, by at least 20 per cent., or, to state the case differently, the wages 
which in 1860 purchased one and a half barrels of .flour now pay for 
about one and a quarter barrels.'' 

The increase in the price of butter, meats, potatoes, &c., was asserted 
to be about the same. Granting these statements to be correct, the 
farmer was prosperous in a corresponding degree, getting rich indeed at 
the cost of the poor artisan and laborer. 

One short year has passed, and now the Commissioner suddenly dis- 
covers that it is the farmer who suffers " under a system of currency 
which unsettles values," and "under a tariff which, without offering him 
sufficient compensation, unnecessarily increases the cost of his tools, his 
fuel, his fences, and his shelter." 

The same currency system and the same tariff were in operation in 
.1868 as in 1869, but then it suited the Commissioner to prove that til 
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artisan and laborer suffered, and the farmer had large prices ; now, how- 
ever, he finds it convenient to prove that the poor farmer is taxed for 
the benefit of these late sufferers and their employers. 

In 1868, tariff and currency, by his argument, brought about one 
result ; in 1869 they produce another and quite contrary result. 

The farmer is told of his disadvantages in competing with Europe, as 
follows: "Nor does it cheer the wheat-grower to reflect that, while he 
suffers from a depreciated currency and competes with the stable condi- 
tions, metallic values, cheap materials, and cheaper labor of other 
countries, contributing at the same time his share to the public revenue, 
he also makes much heavier contributions on his clothing, iron, lumber, 
salt, coal, &c., not for revenue, but for the profit of industries more 
favored than his own." 

The tariff is now considered as a tax, a small part only for revenue, 
but chiefly " for the profit of industries more favored" than that of the 
farmer. 

This is the argument of 1869, but in 1867 the same Commissioner, in sub- 
mitting a high tariff on steel, which " was protested against by not 
a few American consumers of steel," said it was necessary to the " de- 
velopment of a most important and desirable branch of domestic in- 
dustry," and pleaded in justification that it was " represented to the Com- 
missioner that since the introduction of the manufacture of these grades 
(fine steel) into the United States, or since 1859, the price of foreign 
steel of similar qualities has been very considerably reduced through the 
effect of the American competition, and the whole country has gained in 
this way more than suf&cient to counterbalance the tax levied as a pro- 
tection to the manufacturer." The farmer shared in this gtiin, of course, 
but the Commissioner is now apparently blind to a reduction in price 
which he could see very clearly in 1867. In fact it suits the present pur- 
pose of the Commissioner to ignore the past unfavorable seasons and the 
demands of war, which carried the price of farm products to a high rate 
for a few years, and the recent heavy crops and cessation of those 
demands, which reduced some products to the low prices of former years. 

Nor is this the only instance of evident unfairness, for the Commis- 
sioner virtually assumes that wheat-growing is the farmer's only source 
of profit. He has apparently forgotten, or has chosen to suppress the 
fact, that the important articles of beef and pork have fully maintained 
the prices current during the war, and the further fact that the large 
body of farmers situated in the vicinity of manufacturing communities 
have had most profitable markets for perishable vegetables and fruits — 
markets which the extension of our industries is daily carrying to the 
doors of the agriculturists of frontier sections of the country. 

He takes wheat as an article of comparison in his prices, the lowest jmt 
now on the list of farm prodtuits. Suppose that he had taken the im- 
portant articles of pork, beef, and butter, or taken all these with wheat, 
he would have come nearer to getting a fair average of the farmer's con- 
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dition, as the following price-lists, compiled from the New York Journal 
of Commerce, will show : 



Articles. 



Pork, mess, barrel 

Pork, prime, barrel 

Beef, plain western, barrel.. 

Beef, prime mess, tierce 

Lard, pound 

Butter, western, pound — 
Butter, prime State, pound. 



Gold. Fiscal 
year 1859. 



$17 00 

13 00 

9 50 

9 00 

Hi 

18 

20 



Currency. 
Fiscal year 1869. 



$25 00 

28 00 
22 00 
28 00 

17i 
40 

48 



1869, in Gk)ld 
at $1.30. 



$19 25 

21 50 

16 90 

21 50 

13 

31 

36i 



The prices given by the Journal are those of January 1, 1859 and 
1869. 

It is not a true and fair mode of showing the farmer's condition as a 
consumer to take the product lowest in price as a basis of comparison; 
yet this is the method adopted by the Commissioner. A specimen of 
this elaborate style of false reasoning may be seen in the Commissioner's 
table, (page 51,) professing to show the purchasing power of one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat in New York, in 1859 and 1869, with a large de- 
crease to the farmer's disadvantage ; from which it is argued that the 
tariff and the currency, especially the tariff, have wrought the farmer 
great injury. If the Commissioner had taken pork and beef as his basis, 
the result would have been entiiely contrary to that which he has pre- 
sented, yet perhaps not any nearer the truth ; or, if he had taken wheat 
at the prices of 1868, with the same tariff, the then higher price of 
wheat would have changed his result, yet the conclusions would have 
been equally valueless as indicating the influence of the tariff and cur- 
rency. 

An honest way of showing the relative prices received by the farmers 
in different years would be to take the total products of agriculture, 
balancing those which rose against those which fell in the market. This 
may be partially illustrated by a brief analysis of exports in the years 
1868 and 1869, which degrades wheat to a second place, even in the 
trade which is supposed to make it of chief importance. 

The exports of wheat and flour in 1868 amounted to $41, 693, 647 

The exports of bacon and hams, beef, butter, cheese, lard, 

tallow, and leaf tobacco, in same year, amounted to 42, 636, 060 

To this add corn and com meal 4, 827, 198 

Total $47,463,258 
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Pursuing the subject further we find : . 
Exports of articles above mentioned, except wheat and 

flour, in the year 1869 $54, 430, 441 

To this add com and corn meal 13, 349, 191 

Total 67, 779, 632 



Exports of wheat and flour in same year 67, 832, 721 



It appears that in 1868 the provisions and tobacco exported to foreign 
countries amounted to more than the wheat and flour, and in 1869 to 
but a trifle less. Summing up the two years, the results are as follows : 

In 1868-'69, provisions and leaf tobacco exported $115, 242, 890 

In 1868-'69, wheat and flour exported 109, 526, 368 

It may be said that all these provisions and tobacco had risen in price 
or ruled proportionally higher than the products of other industries, and 
that the agricultural interest generally was finding an improved market 
and doing a profitable business. This is necessarily a partial and unfa- 
vorable view of the subject, for the range of home prices and the amount 
of home consumption should also be considered — an investigation so 
large that your committee cannot now enter upon it. It would disclose 
the extent and value of the home market for farm products created by 
the development of other industries, and their influence in diversifying 
agriculture, equalizing prices, and insuring plenty. 

The Commissioner seems to be incapable of considering the farming 
interest in all its operations and relations. He prefers to sustain the 
theory of which he is the advocate by taking a single agricultural prod- 
uct, subject to extraordinary fluctuations, because of its special depen- 
dence upon a limited foreign market, and blaming its fluctuations upon 
the tariff and the currency. The one important lesson not taught by 
the Commissioner is, to beware of dependence on any one crop, or on 
distant and uncertain markets. 

From the reports for 1867 and 1868 of Hon. Horace Capron, United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture, we find that our total wheat exports 
foT forty-three years past have been, reducing flour to wheat, 670,000,000 
bushels, equivalent only to the product of the three years, 1866, 1867, 
and 1868. Great Britain takes about ninety-five per cent of our exports 
of grain to Europe, yet for twelve years, from 1857 to 1868, we for- 
warded to her but twenty-six per cent, of her imports, Europe furnishing 
the rest, ^or is this meagre result likely to be bettered in the future; 
for, as President Grant says in his message : " The extension of rail- 
roads in Europe and- the East is bringing into competition with our 
agricultural products like products of other countries." 

Distance and the high wages demanded by our civilization put the 
western farmer at such increasing disadvantage against the grain-grower 
in Europe that he cannot compete with the latter for the foreign mar- 
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ket, save in seasons of poor harvests abroad. The plain remedy is to 
increase our home consumers by increasing our home manufactures 5 but 
the Commissioner, ever seeking to make out a case against our tariff 
and currency, ignores the teachings alike of common sense and experi- 
ence. 

The depreciation of our cufrency is a part of the " exceeding great 
price" paid for the nation's life in a terrible war; yet the industry of 
the country is gradually restoring to it the value and stability which all 
desire. Our taxes, too, are a part of that great price which all must 
share, and the farmer's ability to pay his portion must depend on the 
variety of his resources, that variety only increasing with the nearness 
and extent of his home market, which again can only be rendered per- 
manent by the stability and variety of home manufactures. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

On these important interests, or rather these two branches of one 
great interest, we find valuable facts in a pamphlet entitled " Eemarks 
on that portion of the Eeport of the Special Commissioner of Revenue 
for 1869, relating to Wool and Woolens, addressied to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives.'' 
It is prepared with evident care and accuracy, and signed by the execu- 
tive committee and the able secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. Lest it might be thought a one-sided statement, the 
opinion of the president of the National Wool-Qrowers^ Association^ 
Henry S. Randall, of Cortland, Kew York, has been asked, and he re- 
plies, under date of February 14, 1870 : " I approve of the pamphlet, 
and am having it republished in the Rural New Yorker." Mr. Randall 
is a practical and leading wool-grower^ and thus we have concurrent 
and approving testimony of eminent representatives of hotli branches of 
a great home industry. We extract from their comments on some of 
the statements of the Commissioner, as follows: 

" The undersigned are compelled to characterize the portion of the report 
above named relating to wool and manufactures of wool as abounding 
in grave errors and inconsistencies. 

"In introducing his remarks the Commissioner assumes to give a his- 
tory of the movement which, leading to the arrangements between the 
wool-growers and wool-manufacturers, resulted in the existing tariff. 
This movement, he declares, was commenced by gentlemen claiming 
to be wool-growers of the United States, but more especially interested 
in the breeding of sheep than in the growing of wool. So far from this 
being true, the delegates at the convention at' Syracuse, where the 
movement first took a definite form, were the officers of the respective 
wool-growers' associations of Kew York, Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and Il^ew England. The executive committee, whom the manufac- 
turers met, and who signed with them the joint report recommending 
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legislation, were appointed by the National Wool-Growers' Association 
formed at Syracuse, and of that committee (consistiDg of five) one only 
was especially interested in the breeding of sheep. 

"The Commissioner thus disparagingly characterizes the work under- 
taken by the representatives of the wool-growing and wool-manufacturing 
interests: ^ What was this workl Not to increase the revenues of the 
national treasury; not to promote the interests of the great mass of the 
people, to whom woolen fabrics are almost as much a necessity as food 
and shelter; nor to increase the wages or comforts of the laborers who 
grow the wool or manufacture the cloth, but simply and exclusively to 
influence legislation for the promotion of their respective gains and 
interests.' 

"Contrast this statement with that which we find in ^Special Eeport 
No. 13 of the United States Eevenue Commission on Wool and Manu- 
factures of Wool,' made in May, 1866. The present Special Commis- 
sioner of the Eevenue was a member, and, in fact, chairman of that 
commission. Although the report was written by another member, Mr. 
OolweU, no dissent is found on the part of the present Special Commis- 
sioner to the views of his associate. 

" *The attention of the writer,' says the report last cited, ^ as one of 
tiie revenue commission, has been turned to this important branch of 
industry (wool and woolens) since the commencement of his duties. 
Believing that the amount of internal revenue demanded by the state of 
our finances could not be realized without the vigorous and proper action 
of the leading classes, and that such continuous movement could not be 
maintained unless all the sources of domestic employment were opened 
and duly supported, the classes directly interested were invited to a full 
exchange of views! •*••»»* 

"^ As nothing can be more certain than that the industrial interests of 
these two classes in the United States are substantially identical, it was 
a principal object to have the fullest possible interchange of opinion 
between them. U'pon the first intimation of the wishes of the commission^ 
tiie necessary conferences commenced, and continued for more than six 
months, without much pause, by conventions and separate and joint 
committees, in which the various interests of each class and the united 
interests of both were subjected to a scrutiny so patient, so intelligent, 
and so discriminating, that the utmost deference is due, and should be 

awarded, to conclusions so carefully prepared.' 

* ******** 

"The Commissioner asserts,in the late report of 1869, that the experi- 
ence of two years has demonstrated the following consequences as the 
direct results of this tariff: 

let. Wool to the agriculturist at a lower price than has almost ever before been ex- 
perienced. 

2d. A decrease in the number of sheep in the United States, estimated at four mil 
lions for the single year. 
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"In considering the present low price of wool and the destmction of 
sheep, we remark some omissions, which are quite extraordinary In 
view of the responsible position which the Commissioner occupies. 

"How comes it that he ignores or suppresses the great controlling facts 
of the glutting of all the markets of the world, except that of this coun- 
try, with the over-production of the fine wool of the southern hemisphere, 
and of such a destruction of sheep in Australia and the country of the 
La Plata as has no parallel here f 

"In Australia the progress has been from 32,000,000 pounds in 1859 
to 66,000,000 pounds in 1866, an increase in seven years of 108 per cent.* 
In the Cape of Good Hope, from 11,500,000 pounds to 21,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 87 per cent. In La Plata, from 16,000,000 to 59,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 268 per cent. ^The lowering of the price of La 
Plata (mestiza) wools,' says M. Aub^e, ^in the French reports of the 
Paris Exposition, within four years, may be set down, without exagge- 
ration, at 40 per cent.' 

" In 1866, under the low duty on wool, practically three cents per 
pound, the imports into the United States from the two great competing 
countries in fine wool production were 22,693 bales from Buenos Ayres, 
and 14,067 bales from the Cape of Good Hope. In 1868, after the wool 
tariff went into operation, the imports were reduced to 4,604 bales from 
Buenos Ayres, and 1,986 bales from the Cape of Good Hope.t Is it con- 
ceivable that a dimiuution of importation to the extent of 30,176 bales 
brought down the prices of our domestic wools, and this while the mills 
were still in full activity? It is needless to multiply arguments in proof 
of the saving influences of the present tariff upon our sheep husbandry, 
or to cite authorities from the united voices of the agricultural press, 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, and of the wool-growing associa- 
tions throughout the United States. 

"We find this extraordinary statement by the Commissioner: 

The wools of the United States are mainly merino clothing wools, which can be pro- 
duced in any quantity, and at prices which defy foreign competition. Wool has been 
raised in Texas, during the last year, in large quantities, at an estimated cost of seven 
cents, gold, per pound; and it has readily commanded twenty-five cents per pound. 

"Manufacturers and wool-growers will learn with surprise that good 
merino clothing wools are produced in Texas for seven cents a pound, 
and that any clothing wools are produced there in available quantities, 
which will serve as substitutes for the wools of Ohio and Michigan; 
and with more surprise, that merino clothing wools can be produced in 
this country at prices which defy the foreign competition of wools enter- 
ing here without duty. If this be true, wool has the exceptional privi- 
lege of being exempt in its production from the influences of high cost 
of labor, of interest of capital, of charges of internal taxation. State 
and national, and of the high demands of American civilization. In other 



* Mr. MolPs report on wools at Paris Exposition. 

tMr. Lynches statistics, Bulletin of National Association of Wool Manufacturers, p. 84. 
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words, the American farmer can freely compete with the half savage 
shepherd of the pampas. If this be true, why is not American wool 
produced for exportation! But it is well known that our exportations 
of wool to all the manufacturing nations of the globe, in a single year, 
have not been equal to our importations of playing-cards. That Texas 
and the unoccupied lands of the South and Southwest open the pros- 
pect of profitable fields for sheep husbandry is admitted, and this con- 
sideration was urged as reason for applying the stimulus of protective 
duties for the development of these fields. But the most sanguine 
friends of the tariff were not aware that the hoped-for effects had been 
realized in two years. 

"Another statement, that ^ wools which the existing tariff excludes are 
mainly wools which are either not grown, or grown in very limited quanti- 
ties here,' is far from correct. The main object of the wool-growers in their 
demands for increased duties on wool was to check the ruinous compe- 
tition of the foreign wools, which were being used as substitutes for the 
ordinary American wools. The American wools now take the place of 
the medium mestiza wools, formerly imported so largely. The great 
bulk of the wools excluded by the tariff is of this class. The substitution 
of the American wools has proved, moreover, highly advantageous. 
We find the published statement of a well-known manufacturer as fol- 
lows: *In 1865 and 1866 we had a large amount of goods made of 
mestiza and other foreign wools, and were continually having claims 
made against us for imperfect goods. We abandoned the idea of making 
any more goods of mestiza, and from that time to this have never had a 
claim made upon us for a piece of feeble goods.' Provision was made 
for the admission, at a mere revenue duty, of wools which it was admitted 
could not be profitably grown here. The protective duties were made to 
apply to the superfine wools and combing wools, as well as to the ordi- 
nary competing merino wools; to the superfine wools, because they had 
been grown here with profit and of unrivaled excellence, and to the 
combing wools, because upon public grounds there is no branch of sheep 
husbandry more desirable to nationalize. 

"The Commissioner, in a tone of hostility toward our industry which is 
hardly disguised, calls upon * the great mass of the American people, 
especially the working men and working women toiling to elevate 
themselves, with the multitude of clerks, accountants, professional men, 
pensioners, and others who deny themselves, and economize their slender 
jncomes to make the year's receipts balance the year's expenditures, 
^ to so direct public opinion and suffrage as to compel the abandonment 
of the existing policy,' that they may be enabled to purchase cheap 
clothing. 

"If the increase of the price of cloth is less than the increase of the 
wages of labor, the laboring consumer cannot complain of the existing 
policy. A just comparison of the cost of most finished woolen fabrics 
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cannot be made between those of different periods on account of the 
ahnost invariable differences of style, finish, and raw material. The 
only article forming a proper standard of comparison is flannel, which is 
the basis of all card-wool cloths. Eeliable returns from the two leading 
agencies of flannel mills in the country, representing more than twenty 
different establishments, show that the selling prices in September, 1869, 
were in one house twenty-one per cent, and in another sixteen per cent, 
less in gold than in 1860. On the other hand, the books of a mill pro- 
ducing cloths more extensively and of* greater variety than any other 
establishment in the country, and employing two thousand five hun- 
dred operatives, show an advance in wages in gold, from 1860 to Sep- 
tember, 1869, of thirty-seven per cent, for female operatives, and fifty 
per cent, for male operatives. These facts show conclusively that the 
protection to the woolen industry, if to no other, has been a boon to 
laborers and consumers.'' 

The following statement of the comparative prices of standard flan- 
nels, furnished by leading manufacturers to Mr. Greeley, and published 
in his " Essays on Political Economy,'' is referred to as being unques- 
tionably correct : 



Fabric. 



Flannels per yard: 

A. and T. white 

H. A. F. scarlet 

J. R. F. twiUed scarlet , 

B. twilled scarlet 

Double weight scarlet, twiUed 

F.&C, 

Talbot E. f plain scarlet 

G. M. & Co., twiUed scarlet. .. 

E.S 

N.A.M 

BaUardvale 4-4 white. No. 1... 
BaUardvale 4-4 white, No. 2 ., 
BaUardvale 4-4 white. No. 3 .. 
BaUardvale 4-4 white. No. 4 . . 
BaUardvale 4-4 white, No. 5 - . 



Price in 

1859. 

(Gold.) 



P 18 
26 
30 
26 
27i 
36 
26 
23 
25 
25 
75 
60 
45 
40 
35 



Price in 
1869.* 
(Gold.) 



Equivalent in gold, (gold at 130,) October average. 



16 

23 

29 

25 

30f 

34i 

25 

20f 

23 

23 

65J 

'53i 

40i 

34^ 

32f 



Currency. 

Price in 

1869. 



$0 21 
30 

32J 

40 

44i 

27 

30 

30 

85 

70 

52i 

45 

42^' 



We give another table, comprising a list of all the woolen fabrics 
dealt in by a great commission house, and the tvro will show that, even 
with labor paid higher wages, with capital deater, taxes much higher, 
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and wool protected, woolens are actually cheaper to-day than ten years 
ago. This table was furnished at the request of the New York Tribune 
by Mr. S. W. Fay, of Perry, Wendell, Pay & Co., commission mer- 
chants in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia : 



Standard woolens. 



Ravine mixed, all wool doesMns, 12 to 13 ounces. . - 

Mnnson satinets, (standard article) 

Staffordville satinets 

Printed satinets 

10-4 Holland blankets, 4^ pounds 

11-4 Holland blankets, 4^ pounds 

" Talbot" R. scarlet flannel, i, (standard) 

"F. & C." twill scarlet flannel, i, (standard) 

Richmond Kentucky jeans, (standard) 

Washington Kentucky jeans, (standard) 

Palestro Kentucky jeans 

St. Lawrence plaids 

Leicester tweeds, (standard) 

Waterloo blanket shawls 

Belyldere 9-4 printed table covers 

Mixed and plain cashmerettes 

Boys' aU wool checks ' * 

Shaw diagonal all wool cassimeres, 10 to 11 ounces.. 

Evans double and twist, 8 ounces, aU wool 

Middlesex sackings 

Middlesex doeskins 

Middlesex shawls 

Washington sackings 

Glenham sackings 

Glenham repellents 



Prices in gold. 
1860. 



80 to 85c. 

50 to 55 

60 to 65 

25to62i 

$3 25 

4 75 

26 

34 

26 

27 

. 14 

21 to 22 

62i 

8 00 

87^ 

50 to 55 

55 to 60 

80 to 85 

75 

1 10 

1 05 

7 00 

1 05 

1 05 

1 15 



In currency. 
1870. 



80 to 85c. 

50 to 55 

60 to 65 

25 to 62i 

Jf6 00 

' 6 75 

.30 

45 

32i 

34 

14i 

23i 

65 

7 50 

92i 

52i to 60 

57 to 62 

75 to 80 

80 

1 25 

1 15 

7 00 

1 15 

1 10 

1 20 



It is thus evident that the " great mass of the American people,'' the 
toiling clerks and working women whom the Commissioner calls upon 
to protest against the wool tariff, have, as consumers, no reason to com- 
plain of the existing prices for woolen goods. If, then, the producers 
proclaim that they are equally well satisfied with the operation of the 
tariff, it is difficult for your committee to see any reasonable cause for 
disturbing it. 

The same inexplicable carelessness of assertion is found in the Commis- 
sioner's surprising statement that one of the results of the wool tariff has 
been " a decrease in the number of sheep, estimated by the Commissioner 
of A^culture at four millions for 1868, while other authorities place the 
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total decrease as high as twenty-five per cent, since the passage of the 
wool tariff.'^ 

The truth is that, by the reports of the Department of Agriculture for 
1867 and 1868, we find the number of sheep for February 1, 1868, (see 
page 93,) stated at 38,991,912, and for February 1, 1869, (see page 46,) 
at 37,724,279, a deerease of 1,267,633. Even this inconsiderable decline 
is already more than checked, for we learn firom the statistician of that 
department that " The report for 1869 will show, including recent and 
more complete data from the more western States and the Pacific slope, 
not far from 40,000,000 sheep on February 1, 1870." Thus there is not 
4,000,000 decrease for 1868, or " a total decrease of 25 per cent.," but 
an actual increase. 

To take the number of sheep butchered for their pelts and tallow, and 
not allow for increase of lambs ; or to take the decrease in some States, 
and not the transfer and increase of more western regions, might pos- 
sibly make an apparent decrease of 4,000,000, and it is probably in some 
such manner that the Commissioner, in this case, as in so many others 
obtains the figures with which he seems to prove his foregone conclu- 
sions. 

The Commissioner expresses great self-satisfaction in referring to hid 
report of 1867, and in proclaiming that, in accordance with its prognosti- 
cations," wool, from the passage of the wool tariff in 1867, has continually 
fallen in price.-' He neglects, however, to indicate the causes of this 
decline ; preferring to refer to the tariff everything that he thinks may 
render it unpopular, he assumes the reduction in price to be the result 
of increased duties, though everywhere else he treats the tariff' as a " tax" 
which inevitably enhances prices. The truth is, that, as the Wool Man- 
ufacturers' Association has shown, the decline in price is the direct and 
inevitable result of an increased production of fine wools the world 
over, which has outrun the consumption of the world. This increase, 
the committee are informed, had reduced the price of fine wools, in 
London, more than eleven cents in gold below the averages of previous 
years, and tjiis reduction occurred before the passage of the wool tariff. 
In view of this fact it needed no prophetic endowments to predict low 
prices for wool in the United States. 

The experience of Great Britain and France is referred to by the Com- 
missioner as establishing the policy of having free wools here, but with 
customary lack of impartiality he fails to show that there is no parallel 
in the circumstances of this and these other countries. The chief pro- 
duction of England is combing wool, of which she has the monopoly 
more truly than we have of cotton. Of course, free merino wool, 
which she does not produce, is a boon to her manufacturers and no 
injury to her agriculture. On the other hand France does grow merino 
wool, and that of great excellence, and, notwithstanding the quoted 
report of M. BudrUlard, the testimony from other sources is conclusive 
that the free admission of foreign wools is extinguishing the merino- 
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wool husbandry of France. The wool-growers of Cote d'Or, the finest 
merino- wool district of the empire, in a petition addressed during the 
present year to the Emperor, say : " In the presence of an invasion 
which tends to substitute foreign wools for the French, the sale of the 
latter has become impossible.'^ M. Moll, in his report on wools at the 
Paris Exposition, declares that the culture of the Eambouillet merinos, 
the pride of France, must be abandoned In all the northern half of the 
empire, and gives as a principal reason, that " in consequence of the 
extreme facility with which wool is transported, we find ourselves in 
our own markets in competition with the most favored countries of the 
globe in the production of this article.'' 

It is thus evident that in this, as in so many other cases, the Commis- 
sioner has selected and distorted facts, with the purpose of supporting 
preconceived theories; and legislation based upon his partial and one- 
sided statements would be manifestly unsuited to the wants of the 
country. 

At the late annual meeting of the Northwestern Wool Manufacturers' 
Association, at Chicago, February 17, were many men of practical experi- 
ence, as well as eminent character and ability, among them A. M. Gar- 
land, president of the Illinois Wool Growers' Association. After thor- 
ough discussion, the following resolution was passed, with but one dis- 
senting vote : 

Whereas efforts are being made by the advocates of free trade to inflnence Congres- 
sional legislation, and secure the repeal, or serions modification, of oar protective tariff 
laws ; and believing that the present depression in onr manufacturing interest does 
not, as is alleged in the arguments of the opposition, arise from or is the result of our 
protective tariff, but that it is entirely dependent upon other influences, mainly aris- 
ing from the war : Therefore, 

Besolvedf That this association earnestly protest against any change in our present 
tariff laws, and that we urge upon our members of Congress the duty, and our earnest 
desire, that they leave the present duties on wools and wooleUs in full force. 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Sheep Breeders and 
Wool Growers' Association, held at Syracuse, March 2, 1870, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were, after a full discussion, unanimously adopted : 

Beaolvedj That this association retains its fiQl confidence in the wool and woolen tariff 
as the best legislation which can now be devised to benefit equally the ultimate and 
permanent intei^sts of the wool grower, the manufacturer, and the consumer. 

Besolvedf That we are opposed to any amendments in such act, excepting those which 
are necessary for the better carrying out of its original intent and objects. 

Besolved, That we repel with indignation the imputations cast by the United States 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, David A. Wells, on the motives of the represen- 
tatives of the wool producing and manufacturing interests who framed the present 
wool and woolen tariff; that such imputations are as uncaUed for as untrue. 

HENEY S. EANDALL, 

President 

H. D. L.. SWEET, 

Secretary. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

• 

A letter dated from the "Office of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and Planters,'' Boston, Massachusetts, March 28, 1870, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House, and signed by officers of that association, is before your com- 
mittee, and they avail themselves of the privilege of giving its clear 
and weighty comments on the Commissioner's report, so far as it refers 
to the cotton manufacture^ as foUows : 

"The Special Commissioner of Revenue, on page 17 of his late repoi^ 
gives what purport to be the statistics of the manufacture of cotton 
in the United States for the year 1869. These ^statistics' consist in 
part of facts furnished by others, and in part of estimates made by the 
Commissioner himself. To the class of facts belong the ^ number of 
spindles,' viz, 6,930,346; the ^average number of yam,' namely, 28; 
and the ^ capacity of cotton,' to wit, 450,000,000 pounds. These items, 
furnished by the labors of the Cotton Manufacturers and Planters' As- 
sociation, are, beyond doubt, substantially correct. 

'^ Upon the basis of these facts the Commissioner frames sundry esti- 
mates to exhibit the relative importance of cotton manufacture among 
the various industries of the country. ^Capital represented' is made 
upon an assumed unit of $20 per spindle, in currency. 

" K the cotton manufacture of the country were confined to plain goods, 
if it required no worJcing capital in addition to that invested in the j^hmt^ 
if its outlays in bleacheries, dye-houses, repair-shops, and boarding- 
houses were an inconsiderable item, the figure assumed would not be so 
much in error. It is in error to the amount of one hundred per cent. 
We do not hesitate to hazard our professional judgment and credit upon 
the declaration that the capital represented in cotton manufacture in 
the United States for the year 1869, including the floating and that 
invested in the various forms just recited, was not less than $40 per 
spindle. The aggregate capital, accordingly, as represented by the Com- 
missioner on the one hand, and as required by the truth on the other, 
would stand thus : 

Commissioner's estimate. C(»rect estimate. 

$138,606,920. $277,213,840. 

" The publications of the Manufacturers and Planters' Association, fix)m 
which the Commissioner's fa^ts were chiefly drawn, contain an estimate, 
published in 1868, made by the president of the association, Hon. Amos 
A. Lawrence, of the capital represented in cotton manufacture, the figure 
assigned being $240,000,000. The estimate is based on an assumed num- 
ber of 6,400,000 spindles, and, when applied to the real number, viz, 
6,930,346, gives an aggregate of $260,000,000. 

" It appears, however, that it did not suit the purposes of the Commis- 
sioner to give further publicity to figures so just, and so favorable to 
the credit of cotton manufacture, as those of Mr. Lawrence, though 
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ready to his hand and sanctioned by an authority so weighty. Such fig- 
ures did not, of course, well comport with the theory elsewhere advanced 
and repeatedly dwelt upon in his report, that the manufactures of the 
country are of comparatively small consequence. 

'^ [2.] The Commissioner next proceeds to estimate the ^ value of the 
prodttct^ for 1869. The aggregate figure at ^hich he arrives is 
$184,000,000. 

"In lieu and in correction of this figure, we beg to submit the following 
estimate, which we vouch for as substantially correct. The estimate is 
based upon returns at the mill. 

" Of the total product of cotton manufacture, in pounds, we estimate 
that one-third, or 125,000,000 pounds, were in prints j one-sixth, or 
62,500,000 pounds, were in brown cottons; one-fourth, or 93,750,000 
pounds, were in bleached cottons; one fourth, or 93,760,000 pounds, were 
in colored cottons. 

"The value of these manufactures was not less than as follows: 

125,000,000 pounds, at 80 cents per pound, $100,000,000 
62,500,000 pounds, at 48 cents per pound, 30,000,000 
93,750,000 pounds, at 60 cents per pound, 66,250,000 
93,750,000 pounds, at 65 cents per pound, 60,937,500 

375,000,000 247,187,500 

"In round numbers, $247,000,000. 

" Or, stated in the form adopted by the Commissioner : 

^*Potton, at 27* cents $121, 500, 000 

"Interest, at 6J per cent 17, 500, 000 

" Labor 72, 000, 000 

« Supplies and repairs 36, 000, 000 

247, 000, 000 

"Accordingly, the product as represented by the Commissioner on the 
one hand, and as required by the facts on the other, stands thus : 

Commissioner's estimate. Correct estimate. 

$184,000,000. $247,000,000. 

"The true estimate is thirty-four per cent, in excess of the Commis- 

• • * * * * * 

"[3.J But cotton manufacturers regard themselves justified in still 
loader complaint at the use made of figures on page 20 of the report. 
The value there placed to the credit of agriculture will be seen, upon 
referring to pages 16 and 16, to be gross value. That there may be no 
doubt upon this point, attention is invited to the last two lines of the 
first paragraph of page 48, in which the sum total referred to is expressly 
declared to be the gross value of the product of -agriqulture. It is really 

*The Commissioiier assumes that cotton at the miU cost 25 cents. It did cost at least 
^ cents. Its oofit at the shipping ports was 25 cents. 

BL Eep. 72 2 
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more than this, for a large amount of transportation value is added in 
to produce the aggregate. Corn was not worth 50 cents the bushel on 
the farm in the average of the country, nor cotton worth 25 cents the 
pound on the plantation, but at the distxibuting centers and the ship- 
ping ports, and so on of the other products. 

"When now the Commissioner compares the product of cotton manu- 
facture with the product of agriculture, instead of putting them down 
together, gross against gross, he first deducts all the raw material of the 
manufacture, all the transportation, both of the cotton to the mill, and 
of the goods to the distributing points, and having thus cut the product 
down to $71,500,000, places it in comparison with the total gross product 

of agriculture, increased by considerable transportation value! 

* • • * • • • * 

" When, in contrast with this extraordinary mode of computation, to 
the real value of the product of cotton manufacture at the mill, a proper 
sum is added for transportation to the distributing centers, the resultant 
amount, which should have been put in comparison with agriculture by 
the Commissioner, instead of being $71,500,000, would be largely in 
excess of $247,000,000. 

" [4.] The Commissioner fixes the number of hands employed in cotton 
manufacture at 125,000. A careful estimate, based upon both the num- 
ber of spindles and the consumption of cotton, shows that those employed 
within and about the mills, also in bleacheries, dye-houses, repair-shops, 
and in handling the goods in and between the various processes, num- 
ber not less than 208,000 persons. 

Commissioner's estimate. Correct estimate. 

125,000 persons. 208,000 persons. 

"In other words, the actual number employed is 66 per cent, above the 
Commissioner's estimate. 

" [5.] On page 48 the Commissioner proposes to show that the * agricul- 
tural interests of the country ' are not greatly ^ dependent upon certain 
special industries for a market for their products.' He sets forth that 
the direct consumption of agricultural products by cotton manufacture 
is only $19,500,000 per annum. Now, so far as regards the farmer or 
planter, it matters not what use is made of his product, whether it be 
eaten or manufactured into merchandise, so it be bought and paid 
for. When bought and paid for, it is for him consumed. Premising 
this, attention is invited to the statement on page 17, that cotton manu- 
facture consumed, in 1869, 450,000,000 pounds of agricultural product in 
the form of cotton alone, valued at $112,500,000. 

"The statement, accordingly, of the direct consumption of agricultural 
products by cotton manufacture, as made in different parts of his report, 
stands thus : 

Commissioner's statement. Commissioner's statement. 

Page 17. Page 48. 

(of cotton only,) (grand total,) 

$112,500,000. $19,500,000. 
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" Special commissioners of the revenue, who, on one page attempt to 
show the trifling importance of the market afforded to agriculture by a 
great branch of manufacture, should not forget what tiiey have written 
on a former page. 

"When to the cotton consdmed, the food of the operatives, the starch 
made from potatoes, com, and wheat, the leather, the oil, the grease, 
and other articles of agricultural derivation, consumed in cotton manu- 
facture, are added, the aggregate of direct consumption alone will un- 
questionably rise to $150,000,000. 

Commissioner's flgnrM. Correct flgnres. 

$19,500,000. . $160,000,000. 

* • • * • * * 

" It is worthy of attention, in passing, that the three branches of manu- 
facture, cotton, wool, and iron, are shown by the figures given on pages 
15 and 48 of the Commissioner's report to have consumed, in 1869, over 
$321,000,000 of agricultural products, an amount exceeding the total 
export of those products for the fiscal year 1869. In other words, the 
market made by these three branches of manufacture really exceeded in 
importance to the farmer the entire foreign market. Yet on page 48 the 
Commissioner attempts to demonstrate the comparatively trivial conse- 
quence to the farmer of the market made by these manufactures. 

"[6.] On page 37 of his report the Commissioner takes occasion, by 
quotation, to announce to the world that the American cotton operative 
receives but little more than a ' sufficiency for his bare subsistence, owing 
to the high prices exacted from him for food, fuel, clothing, and rent. 
There is a great difference between bare subsistence and a good living. 
The American operative supports his household, as to food, clothing, 
schooling, &c., without help, in a style of positive luxury as compared 
with the European. If without a family, he lays up money, being able, 
as the Commissioner himself has publicly declared, to visit the sea-side 
and take other expensive recreation. Already this portion of the report 
is being set before the emigrating populations of the old countries as a 
warning against their projected removal, and is being dwelt upon in 
public addresses beyond sea, and in the public prints, as honest testi- 
mony as to the ill condition of American labor. Of what avail is it that 
the South and West are incurring large expense for immigrant agencies, 
publications, and advertising, with the view of drawing in laborers from 
beyond the ocean, if an official representative of the nation is to be 
allowed in such a manner to discredit the condition of American labor ? 

" It is to be observed, too, that the Commissioner, in virtual contradic- 
tion of his own statement, declares on page 54 that within a few years 
the wages of workers *have generally been greatly advanced,' as is 
certainly the case with cotton operatives. He further declares that 
workers are doing far less labor than ever before, 'two-thirds as much 5 
twenty-five per cent, discount; three men do the work of two; one-fourth 
to one-third less,' &e. It further appears, on pages 51 and 52, that 
the staples of food could be bought at a lower price in 1869 than in 1867 
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and in some respects cheaper than before the war ; this fact being made 
the occasion by the Commissioner of prolonged lamentation over the 
hardships and sufferings of the farmers of the country. Thus, in almost 
the same breath, the Commissioner condoles with the operative because 
agricultural products are too high, and with the farmer because they 
are too low, the natural effect of which would be to excite the discontent 
and disaffection of both. 

"We do not deem it necessary to make farther exposure of the errors 
and self-contradictions of the Commissioner in all thatpertains to cotton 
manufacture or the laborer. Nor shall we take it upon ourselves to 
show, what can easily be jshown, that his deliverances in former reports 
are entirely inconsistent with those of the present. Much less shall we 
enter upon the far wider field of his treatment of other branches of 
manufacture, though assured that his mistakes have been quite as ex- 
traordinary in connection with them as in relation to our own. It suf- 
fices our present purpose to enter a general remonstrance against his 
report, as in all that relates to our own industry, grossly unreliably and 
unjust. Without attempting ti sit in judgment upon the motives or in- 
tent of the Commissioner, we do not hesitate to aflBirm that the real effect 
of his report is to belittle the importance of cotton manufacture among 
the great industries of the country, by certainly one-half its real amount. 
As large employers of both labor and capital, we find it impossible not 
to share in the common mortification and resentment of the manufac- 
turers of the country, when in an elaborate public document, treating 
at length of labor, wages, and industry, there can be found hardly 
a single remark upto the relations of employers a;nd employed but 
makes suggestion of tyranny and avarice on the part of the one, of pri- 
vation and hardships on the part of the other. * The encroachments and 
oppressions of capital;' ^ the subordination of labor to capital;' ^highly 
organized and aggressive associations of capitalists,' dictating when 
taxes shall be reduced or removed; 'the discontent of the real pro- 
ducing classes.' The laborer no longer able to live in his own house, 
but crowded intx> tenements ; going in ' one collection district' into the 
poor-house in unwonted numbers ; unable to hold good the measure of 
accumulations in the ' savings banks of New York and Massachusetts;^ 
the ' rich growing richer and the poor growing poorer' — such are the sug- 
gestions with which this ofl&cial publication is replete, suggestions cal- 
culated to exasperate the jealousy of labor against capital, and to in- 
flame against the rich the hostilities and hatred of the poor. From the 
reading of the report one W9uld certainly never derive the impression 
that manufactures are desirable branches of national occupation, or a 

blessing rather than a bane to the farmer, the laborer, or the country. 

***** * 

"What conclusions the Commissioner, as an individual, may reach re- 
specting our own industry or any other, or what promulgation^ he may 
see fit to put forth respecting it, the developments hereinbefore made 
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show, as we think, to be of no consequence whatever. But his official 
position, and the transcendent interest of the questions submitted to his 
judgment, give an importance to his utterances altogether dispropor- 
tioned to their intrinsic weight or value. This alone has led us to enter 
this protest against his report. * • * * 

"We ask that cotton manu&tcture be not exposed another year to the 
liability of such misrepresentation as it has suffered in the last. If it 
cannot be more fairly represented than in the Commissioner's report, we 
pray that it be not represented at all." 

GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY BAGS. 

The statements and recommendations of the Commissioner touching 
these articles are given to show their inaccuracy. 

The present duty on gunny cloth and gunny bags is three cents per pound, or near 
one hundred per cent, of their market value^ a rate so excessive that the import from 
Calcutta has almost entirely ceased. The import of gunny cloth, which was returned 
at 75,000 bales in 1860, was reduced to 14,000 bales in 1868, and has not exceeded 5,000 
bales in 1869. » *» * The result is manifestly detrimental to the revenue. * * * 
A reductioiTof the price of gunny cloth would result to the advantage of the agricul- 
turists of the country, affording a cheaper material for the inclosure and transporta- 
tion of cotton, com, and similar products. A duty of one cent a pound, as the maxi- 
mum, is, therefore, recommended on gunny cloth and gunny bags. 

Gunny cloth is called a material for the inclosure of "com and similar 
products," as well as cotton, but it is so coarse as to be useless for grains, 
and is used only for cotton. Gunny hags are of finer and closer stuff and 
are used for corn, but the increase of grain elevators is rapidly diminish- 
ing the use of bags for corn. Statistics obtained from dealers in the 
article show that ^he actual import of gunny cloth in 1869 was 10,067 
bales, instead of " not exceeding 5,000 bales," as stated by the Commis- 
sioner, and the stock on hand January 1, 1869, was 28,903 bales. 

There were 27,000 bales of imported gunny cloth delivered to con- 
sumers for use on the cotton crop of 1869-'70 — enough to cover 1,620,000 
bales of cotton, or more than half the crop, yet the Commissioner says 
" the importation from Calcutta has almost entirely ceased." 

There is another reason, too, for the decrease of gunny-cloth imports, 
which is not given in the report. Half the bagging made in this coun- 
try is made of jute and jute butts, imported from Calcutta, of which 
only 14,963 bales were brought to our ports in 1860 5 but 94,478 bales 
were imported in 1869. 

The low grades of hemp, flax and tow grown by our western farmers 
are used for about half the bagging we make, and their market would 
be injured or destroyed if the low tariff should depress the making of 
American bagging^ yet the Commissioner's argument is that keeping up 
our imports will give us revenue, and he promises to our agricultural 
interest a cheaper material for the inclosure of " corn and similar 
products " by a " reduction of the price of gunny cloth" under his lower 
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tariff, when gunny doth is not and cannot be naed for grain bags of 
any kind 1 

As for the revenue aspect of the case, the Conunissioner is equally 
astray. The 27,000 bales (20,655,000 pounds) of imported gunny olofh 
used for covering cotton this season paid the government $619,650, at 
a duty of three cents a pound. Had the whole crop, say 2,620,000 bales, 
been covered by imported gunny cloth, paying a duty of one cent a 
pound as the Commissioner recommends, the 33,405,000 pounds required 
would have paid a revenue of but $334,050. Thus not only is the ley- 
enue increased, but the growth of hemp and flax, together with the home 
manufacture of bagging, is stimulated by the policy which the Commis- 
sioner deprecates. 

SALT. 

On page 49 the Commissioner says: ^^The farmer finds he can pur- 
chase salt in Liverpool or Cadiz and lay it down in the United States at 
from 15 cents to 20 cents per bushel; but the government, through its 
currency and tariff, has imposed such a tax on it as to make i^ better for 
him to pay from 40 to 45 cents for American salf 

Even the extravagance of this statement does not satisfy the prond^ 
ness of the Commissioner to exaggerate whatever bethinks may prove his 
theory. On page 51 he returns to the subject, and asserts that liver- 
pool salt has risen in price from 90 cents per bag in 1859 to $2 60 per 
bag in 1869. Again, page 53, he recurs once more to the salt questioD, 
and gives us a third statement to the effect that the price of salt has 
been enhanced from 20 and 23 cents in 1860 to 40 and 50 cents in 1860. 
These contradictory assertions are equally unfounde^, and the tmtb of 
the matter will appear from the following table, which demonstrates two 
things, viz : that the figures of the Commissioner are wholly unreliaUe, 
and that the advance in the price of salt has. not been caused by the 
tariff, but is due simply to the premium on gold. In fact, measured by 
a gold standard, salt is cheaper to-day than it was in I860. 

Comparative ^prices cif foreign and domestic salt (cost ofpacJcagea inohtded) 

on measured bushels. 



Places. 



Foreign. 

1860. 



Domestie. 
1860. 



Foreign. 
1869. . 



XiMMlieflvM. 

1869. 



Gold. 



Boston... 
Cleveland 
Detroit . - . 
Toledo... 
Chicago . . 



25 
40 
41 
40 
42 



$0 3» 

32f 
32^ 



C/iinnwMJjf. 
10 96 
34 

S3 
. 34 
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The average price of Onondaga salt in bulk in New- York, in 1866, 
1867, and 1868 was 25 cents gold, or 35 cents currency; and in 1869 
hardly 32 cents in currency, by the reports of commercial agents of the 
Onondaga Salt Company. The competition between Onondaga, Sagi- 
naw, and West Virginia keeps the interior prices as above, and it ap- 
pears that the tariff, far from enhancing the cost to the consumer, has, 
by stimulating domestic production, actually reduced it. 

Following up his crusade against the salt manufacturers, the Commis- 
sioner endeavors to show, from our exports of that article, that protec- 
tion is wholly gratuitous. To accomplish this, he states, page 86, that 
our yearly exports to the British possessions are "upward of 500,000 
bushels," and that '*we are able to maintain such an export year after 
year in defiance of all competition." The truth is, that as long as no 
salt was made in Canada our exports were about 500,000 bushels per 
annum, but since salt springs have been worked at Goderich they have 
£a>llen to 290,000 bushels in 1869, and are still decreasing. 

Throughout his whole treatment of this salt question the Commis- 
sioner se^ks to convey the impression that the salt manufacturers ' of 
the United States are either extortioners or incompetents, who deserve 
to be driven from their business, and he does not hesitate to go all the 
way to Spain — a country which has been impoverished by free trade 
legislation — ^for a missile to hurl at them. He shows great facility, too, 
in concealing facts that favor the claims to protection of the domestic 
manufacturers of salt, and equal readiness in giving partial statements 
that do them injustice. On page 88 he introduces a letter from Dun- 
can Stewart, "president of the Saginaw Salt Association," asserting 
that the present tariff on salt is an outrage on the country, and 
that one-half of the duty is all that the Saginaw interests desire. 
The title appended to Mr. Stewart's name is calculated to make the 
country believe that he speaks by authority for the salt manufactur- 
ers of Michigan. To show how erroneous this is, and how the real rep- 
resentatives of the Saginaw salt interest have been ignored, we extract 
from a letter from Bt. M. Fitzhugh, of Bay City, Michigan, president of 
the Saginaw and Bay Salt Company, a large concern made up by the 
consolidation of several companies, with its sixteen directors in Saginaw 
atid its neighbor. Bay City, and tepresenting the manufacturers of nine- 
tenths of the salt made in the Sa^naw Valley. Mt. Fitzhugh dates from 
the company's oflce. Bay City, January 29, 1870, and writes as 
follows: 

• if « # « « *- 

Mi*. Duncan Stewatt represents no one bnt himself. There cottld be no objection to 
Ifr. Wells pnbllshlng his opinion, if he were not represented as president of the Saginaw 
Association of Salt Mannfiftctnrers^ whereas he is president and principal owner of the 
Saginaw Valley Salt Company, a smaU concern, which made ii^ the last year only 
9,578 barrels of salt. 

8ik>ginaw doed not want tii^ dtlt;^ On sd>tt d!t»turb)Bd, so farto t know. * 
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I gave the Bareau of Statistics my opinion in fall on this qaestion, in response to the 
circular from that office. Mr. Wells does not allude to it, but prefers to quote Mr. 
Stewart, calling him president of our association, which is incorrect. Tou can make 
any use of this letter you choose. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

H. M. FTTZHUGH, 
President Saginaw and Ba/y JSali Company. 

m 

The writer of this letter is well and widely known, and represents 
the makers of 3,000,000 bushels of salt, while the so-called " President 
of the Saginaw Association of Salt Manofactorers ^ represents no one 
but himself. 

The Commissioner says, in speaking of the iron interest, that but few 
iron-makers answered his circular of questions. Surely they and others 
could effect little by doing so if this is a sample of his mode of using 
such answers. 

The Commissioner's anxiety in regard to the heavy tax which he says 
the salt tariff imposes on the people is ludicrous in its contrast with his 
total indifference to far heavier burdens. He estimates the added cost 
of the 39,000,000 bushels of salt used each year at $3,900,000, or ten 
cents per bushel, owing to the tariff; but this is too high, as the average 
consumption is some forty pounds i)er head, which would show an an- 
nual amount of not over 26,000,000 bushels. On this the tariff is but 8 
cents, and if the price were enhanced to this extent, which we have 
shown not to be the case, the total increased expenditure by the peo- 
ple would only be about $2,000,000 — ^little over one-half of what the 
Commissioner has estimated it. Granting, however, that the Commis- 
sioner is correct in his statement, his proposition to raise $60,000,000 
yearly from duties on tea, coffee, sugar, and molasses, the one-half of 
this to be paid by a tariff on sugar alone, would impose a far heavier 
burden on the people than the small revenue derived from foreign salt. 

OOAIi. 

On page 89 of the report the Commissioner again renews his^ recom- 
mendation for ^' the entire removal of all duties imposed upon the im- 
portation of coal,'' alleging as one argument in favor of the recommend- 
ation, that "coal is a necessity of life — ^next in importance to food; 
indeed, as both are in our climate absolutely indispensable, it cannot be 
said that either is more or less needful than the other, for life cannot be 
sustained without both. The universally recognized principle of taxa- 
tion — that a tax should be taken from what can be spared — ^forbids the 
laying of a tax upon that which is indispensable to rich and poor alike." 
On page 129 of the report the Co^imissioner himself discredits and 
ignores this same argument concerning the necessities of life and the 
things that are ^' indispensable to rich and poor alike," for he there pro- 
poses the schedule of a tariff which would heavily tax the coffee and 
sugar of the laboring man and the tea of the poor widow and under- 
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paid seamstress. Coffee, sugar and tea are, according to Mr. Wells' 
own philosophy, greater necessities of life than coal, for they are 
'^food^^ — sugar especially is food; yet the Commissioner, in contempt of 
his own teachings, would tax food, the prime necessity, and admit for- 
eign coal, a minor necessity, free. Coffee, sugar, and tea are neces- 
sities of the masses of general consumption, which must be almost 
wholly supplied by foreign countries, while the owners of foreign coal, 
for whose benefit the Commissioner pleads so earnestly, could not sup- 
ply with their product one-tenth of the demands of the country, no mat- 
ter how favorable the facilities might be for its introduction. Has not 
the Commissioner thus placed himself in the position of an advocate of 
a special interest which affects comparatively few consumers, while ignor- 
ing the claims of the whole country to untaxed food? 

But the Commissioner does not here rest his argument. He adds : 
" Coal, moreover, is not only a necessary of life, but the source of 
motive power. To tax coal, therefore, is to tax power 5 to tax the force 
of the steam-engine, to starve the laborer on whose strength we depend 
for work. To do this as a part of a plan of promoting domestic industry 
seems the reverse of wisdom," Farther on he states: " The protecition 
of coal means, then, the enhancement of its price by a duty, so that the 
consumer may be obliged to buy coal raised in the United States rather 
than that procured abroad.^' These are grave statements, which chal- 
lenge investigation. Are they true? Has the experience of the past 
shown that the duty on foreign coal starves the steam-engine, and does 
it result in the " enhancement of its price ?'' 

The committee find that the duty on coal has not had the effect of 
increasing the cost of either foreign or domestic coal to the American 
consumer, and in support of this view submit > statistics obtained from 
sources entitled to the highest credit. About two-thirds of the coal im- 
ported into the United States comes from Kova Scotia. For twelve years, 
from June, 1854, to March, 1866, the reciprocity treaty between this 
country and the British provinces permitted Nova Scotia coal to be ad- 
mitted into our ports free of duty. Since 1866 a duty of $1 25 (gold) a 
ton has been imposed. A comparison of the prices obtained for !Nova 
Scotia coal and for American bituminous and anthracite coal, for a series 
of years, say from the first year of the war to the present time, will estab- 
li&h the inaccuracy of the Commissioner's statement that the duty has 
operated to enhance the price. A table showing this comparison is 
subjoined. The price given is the average for the years named and for 
the month of April, 1870. 
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The foregoing table shows that l^ova Scotia coal rose steadily from 
1861 to 1864, receding but slightly in 1865, and that the consumer not 
only paid the premium but also a regularly increasing profit to the 
owners above the prices of 1861. The average prices of this coal 
in 1862, 1863, and 1864 disclose its constantly increasing power in our 
markets, enabling the producers to increase their profits by more than 
thirty cents per ton each year, and they were so strong in 1865 that the 
very great decline in gold during that year was of slight benefit to the 
consumers, the profit realized upon it by the producers amounting to the 
sum of $2 27 per ton above what they made in 1861, and exceeding by 
ilfty-two cents the currency duty imposed the next year. 

The year 1866, in which the duty took effect, was the turning point, 
and the profits in foreign coal have as steadily declined since then as 
they had steadily risen previous to that time. The downward tendency 
of prices since the duty was payable has been more rapid than 
the decline of the gold premium, which fact is sufficient evidence that 
the tariff has not increased the cost to the consumer, and that he does 
not pay the duty in the sense in which it is alleged by Mr. Wells. 

The shipments of American bituminous coal to the Atlantic seaboard 
in 1866 exceeded the shipments of 1865 almost 600,000 tons, being 
nearly one-fifth greater than that year's entire import of Nova Scotia 
coal, and almost three times the sea-board consumption of domestic coal 
in 1861. Owing to this remarkable increase in the home production of 
bituminous coal, under the stimulus of the duty, the foreign article ex- 
perienced a wholesome check, and its producers were obliged to divide 
their enormous profits with the treasury of the United States. 

That the consumer paid the duty when it was first imi)osed cannot 
be questioned, but that his coal was therefore enhanced in price we have 
reason to deny. He paid it into the treasury of the United States, in- 
stead of giving it to the owners of foreign coal, who have manifested the 
determination to get the, highest possible price for their product, and 
would have been able in 1866 and 1867, had coal been free, to pocket 
a sum equal to the duty, or to use it to break down the market at 
pleasure, and harass and ruin the producers of American coal. Since 
then the foreign operator has lost his undisputed control of the market, 
and has been obliged to pay a constantly increasing portion of the duty 
out of his anti-war profits. He will soon be compelled to pay the whole 
of the duty out of these profits, and can well afford to do it. 

« 

It is natural that the wards of the Commissioner should be exceed- 
ingly desirous of c(mtrolling, at will, the American market, and they 
doubtless remember, with much regret, their immense gains prior to 
the imposition of the duty, especially in the year 1865, yet they are now 
reaping such profits as should content them. It is somewhat singular 
that Mr. Wells, who has manifested surprising zeal in hunting out and 
holding up to public reprobation any American industry which he 
imagines to have been culpably prosperous and profitable, should hav^ 
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made no inqnit? into tbe gains of the Kova So<^aa coal eompaates, 
whose cause he advocates with such eamestQess. His report gives no ' 
light upon this subject ; bnt from reliable statements of mining opera- 
tions your committee have learned that the eost of mining and trans- 
portiug Pictou eoal to tbe vessel, and all charges and expenses aecruing 
on and about the same, cannot be computed at more than eighty cents 
per 2,240 pounds. The royalty payable to the province is ten eente, 
making the total cost to the owners ninety cents per ton, or, allowing a 
margin often cents, it would cost one dollar a ton. Taking the average 
price at Boston during the year 1869, which was $7 78 per ton, and 
deducting tberefirom tbe daty, and freights estimated at $3 per ton, 
there would be a net profit of about $1 80 per ton, or more profit than 
the averagb selling price of American bituminous ooal at the pit's 
mouth. Evidence of the grasping spirit of these operators in foreign 
coal is disclosed by the fact, that in the winter of 1864^'65, when there 
was no duty on eoal, they actually put up the price of their coal in Boston 
harbor, by the cargo, to $15 50 a ton. 

Surely, men who do not hesitate to reap such exorbitant profits as 
these from the pockets of American consumers may well be asked to 
pay a part of the taxes from which our own citizens are not exempt. 
Especially are they not entitled to have an elaborate plea for their ben- 
efit inserted in an official document emanating ttom an officer of om' 
government, whose first duty it is to " inquire into all the sources of 
national revenue, and the best methods of coUeoling the revenue" — not 
the best methods of abolishing it for the advantage of foreign pro- 
ducers, as the Commissioner suggests. 

The foregoing currency table has stated the facts and argument in 
one form, as we think fairly, but to refute most clearly the assertion of 
the Commissioner that " protection to coal means the enhancement of 
its price by a duty," the following brief statem^t of gold prices of 
Nova Scotia coal is here inserted : 
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rhe great benefit of the coal duty is seen in its influence upon the 
)duction and prices of American bituminous coal. This averaged by 
3 cargo, at Baltimore, $1 63 a ton less in the duty year of 1866 than 
the free year of 1865, and dropped almost a dollar more in 1867, since 
lich time it has been remarkably steady at the average currency price, 
' thre^ years, of $4 88 per ton. It is with this coal (the Cumberland) 
it Nova Scotia coal comes most directly in competition ; and, according 
the theories of the Commissioner, its price should have been increased 

the whole amount of the duty ; but the very contrary of this is the 
se. Gold fell, it is true, but coal fell faster and farther, and it con- 
iued to fall when gold took a turn and went up again. Its average 
at, as above stated, during three years past, reduced to gold, has 
en $3 52 per ton, being 8 cents higher than the price in 1861, and 19 
[its per ton less than the average of five years preceding the war. 
Anthracite coal is not directly affected by foreign competition, yet it 
s ruled lower since the duty took effect, and quite low enough — its 
erage price, delivered in Philadelphia, during three years past, having 
en $3 26 in gold, or 13 cents per ton cheaper than it was in 1861, and 

cents cheaper than the average of five years before the war. 
The allegations of the Commissioner, that the coal duty has caused a 
)s of force, and has starved the steam laborer on whom we depend for 
)rk, are refuted by a comparison of our total coal imports from all 
untries prior to and during the duty years with the amount of Ameri- 
n bituminous coal used upon the sea-board alone since the tariff took 
•ect: 



Tears. 


Increaae in coal 
imports from 
all sources. 


Decrease in coal 
imports from 
all sources. 


Increased ship- 
ments of Ame- 
rican bitumi- 
nous coal to 
sea-board. 


Total increased 
receipts at sea- 
board, foreign 
and domestic. 


6 : 


Tons. 

11, 913 


Tons. 


Tons. 

493, 685 
305, 171 
520,553 
935,335 


Tons. 

505,598 
305, 171 
990,55 
953,763 


7 


174, 788 
135,177 


« 




19 


37,438 






Total decrease 




299,965 






Total increase 






3,384,084 










Net increase 








1, 984, 119 











Briefly, it appears that since the imposition of the duty, year by year, 
he losses of foreign coal amount to 299,965 tons 5 the gains of foreign 
Dd domestic bituminous at the sea-board amount, year by year, to 
,284,084 tons, the net increase being much greater than the total import 
►f coal from all sources during three years prior to the imposition of the 
inty, and greater than the total imports of the five years prior to the 
^ar. We might show that the absolute gain is much greater if the 
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largest consumption of any year prior to 1866 is taken as a standard of 
comparison, for the yearly gains would thus be fairly compounded and 
vastly increase the total ; but it is enough for our purposes to ask the 
Commissioner how the increased consumption of two million tons of 
coal on the sea-board has resulted in loss of power or starved the 
laborer on yrhom we depend for work! In this, as in other matters, 
Mr. Wells shows great fondness for a fine phrase, and little precision of 
statement or accuracy^of learning. 



LUMBEB. 

On page 88 of the report under consideration the Commissioner makes 
the following statement concerning one of the leading industries of the 
Eastern and Northwestern States: 

Lumber. — ^The following table shows the advance which has taken place in the 

price per thousand feet of mixed lumber, by the cargo, in Chicago, from 1861 to 

1868, inclusire : 

Mean of daily averages. 

Year ended December 31,1861 $6 50 per M feet. 

March 31, 1866 14 SOperMfeet. 

March 31, 1867 17 70 per M feet. 

March 31, 1868 15 10 per M feet. 

On the following page this table is referred to, to " illustrate the 
effect of the imposition of the tariff on prices,'' as follows: 

** Thus the existing duty of twenty per cent, on lumber became operative on lumber 
imported from the British Possessions (our only foreign source of supply) by the expi- 
ration of the reciprocity treaty in the spring of 1866. The subsequent advance in 
prices in Chicago was from $14 80 per thousand feet in 1865-^66, to $17 70 in 1866-^67. 
* * * As the prices paid for lumber, furthermore, have been as a rule higher 
in Canada since the expiration of the reciprocity treaty and the imposition of the 
twenty per cent, duty, while the sales have been larger, it is evident that the duty 
falls wholly upon the American consumer," 

As the Commissioner does not give the names of practical lumbermen 
as authority for his figures above cited, your committee have submitted 
them to the examination of the highest authority in Chicago in the 
lumber trade, W. D. Houghteling, esq., President of the Lumbermen's 
Exchange of that city, and from him have received the following de- 
tailed statement: 

Beceipts of lumber, lath, and shingles manufactured in the United States and received at the 

port of Chicago during the last seven years. 



Tear. 



1863 
1864 
1^65 
1866 
1867 
«1868 
1869 



Lumber. 



384, 932, 000 
467, 594, 000 
636, 425, 000 
712, 741, 000 
837, 868, 000 
977. 968. 000 
985, 931, 000 



Lath. 



40, 747, 000 
60, 385, 000 
63, 375, 000 
122, 167, 000 
145, 483, 000 
145, 346, 000 
119. 329, GOO 



Shingles. 



152, 344, 000 
133,360,000 
297, 159, 000 
391, 858, 000 
481,356,000 
537, 876, 000 
673, 166, 000 
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Receipts of Iwmber, lathy and shingle manufactured in Canada and received at the Port of 

Chicago, for the last seven years. 



Tear. 



1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 



Lnmber. 


Lath. 


4,068,000 


853,000 


6,286,000 


1,715,000 


10, 895, 000 


910,000 


8,364,000 


^ 826,000 


9,766,000 


119,000 


8, 478, 000 


41.000 


5, 903, 000 


None. 



Shingles. 



71,000 
None. 
None. 
214,000 
99,000 
None. 
None. 



Total amount of luniber received, and the avera^je price obtained per 1,0^ feet, at Chicago, for 

the last seven years. 



Year. 

II Ill It 

1863 

1864 

1865 t 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 



Total fiBet. 



Average price. 



389,000,000 
473,880,000 
647, 320, 000 
721, 105, 000 
847, 634, 000 
986, 446, 000 
991,834,000 



$12 75 per 1,000 feet. 
17 30 

13 85 
16 80 

14 15 
13 60 
11 30 



ti 
ti 



The above receipts are taken from the custom-house books, and the average price is obtained by 
averaging the daily sales afloat as reported daily for the last seven years. 

W. D. HOUGHTBLING, 
CmcAQO, Aprii 13, 1870. Pretident qf Lumbermen's JBheohange, 

Accompanying the foregoing statement was the following letter, 
addressed to a member of the committee: 

CraoAGO, April 13, 1870. 

Dear Sir: Your flavor of 7th instant came dnlyto hand. Inclosed I hand you a 
statement showing the total amount of lumber received at this port for seven years, 
and the average price at which it has been sold afloat each year. 

You wiU observe that after the close of the war in 1865, it dropped $3 45 per M from 
the price of 1864. The year 1866 was one of high prices in all commodities and pro- 
ducts. The soldiers had been paid off; had got home; were using their money and 
again becoming producers, which infused new life and activity into everything. This 
year lumber, like everything else, advanced. But since 1866 there has been a yearly fall- 
ing off, and a strong one — the whole decline from 1866 to 1869 being, as you wiU 
notice, $5 50 per M feet. This season prices wiU be less. The few cargoes that have 
thus far arrived have sold at firom $1 to $2 less than the opening price of last year. 

I do not think lumber will average, over $10 this season. Several millions have been 
contracted at $10 for future delivery. To throw lumber into our markets free, manu- 
factured where labor is, from the condition of things, cheap, must prove ruinous to the 
men who have millions invested in this business. 

Yours, resi)ectfully, 

W. D. HOUGHTELING, 

President of Lumhermen's Exchange, 
Hon. PmLBTUS Sawyer, Washington^ D, C, 

The striking fact is presented in Mr. Houghteling's letter and accom- 
panying statistics that the price of lumber has rapidly declined in 
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Chicago since 1866, notwithstanding the imposition of a duty of twenty 
per cent, on Canadian lumber. The Commissioner endeavors to create 
a contrary impression by referring to the quotations in 1866-'67. He 
even ignores his own previously quoted price of mixed lumber at 
Chicago in March, 1868, when, according to his own figures, it had 
fallen $2 60 per thousand since 1866-'67. But why did the Commis- 
sioner end his table of prices with the quotations for March, 1868! 
His report is dated December 17, 1869, twenty-one months later, 
and it certainly was possible for him to procure the Chicago lumber 
quotations up to March, 1869, one year later than those given in hitf 
table. Had he done this, the truth would have been found to be even 
more damaging to his comments than his own quotations for March, 
1868, for it would have shown a decline in price to a point as low as in 
1865, when lumber was admitted free of duty. Mr. Houghteling brings 
the quotations down to the present year, and they show that lumber is 
now selling in Chicago, after making due allowance for the premium on 
gold, at prices as low as prevailed in 1863, 1864, and 1865-.-all free 
years. With such facts as those we have given, either before him or 
within his reach, your committee deem the Commissioner's deduction, 
that "the duty falls wholly upon the American consumer," at once 
illogical and unjustifiable. In this conclusion they are sustained 
by the additional fact, derived from Mr. Houghteling's statistics, that 
our annual imports of lumber from Canada into Chicago, either under 
the terms of the reciprocity treaty or under the duty of twenty per 
cent., have been the merest trifle when compared with the home product 
To repeal the duty now imposed on foreign lumber would benefit 
no one but the foreign producer, while the Government would have to 
look elsewhere for the revenue now derived from that source. 

In the foregoing remarks the committee have had under consideration 
only so much of the Commissioner's statements as relates to the prices of 
lumber in Chicago, his argument being mainly deduced therefrom. But 
the committee are not without other evidence of the fallacy of the Com- 
missioner's reasoning and the utter lack of candor in his dealing with 
simple facts. For example, in the table he gives of the cost of lumber 
at Albany, he entirely omits the rates prevailing in that market in 1869, 
thus repeating the offensive and always hazardous experiment of sup- 
pressing the truth, as was done in the table of Chicago prices. 

The committee feel justified in quoting the following preamble and 
resolution adopted at a large meeting of the citizens of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, on the 12th of April last, at which Judge Washburn pre- 
sided and of which Eev. F. B. ]Srorton was secretary. 

• 

Whereas, Commissioiier WeUs has asserted that the manufacturers of lumber have 
raised the price far beyond the average increase in the price of labor and other com- 
modities^ that the tariff of twenty per cent, has been a direct tax upon the consumer 
to that amount, and that its repeal would cheapen lumber to the amount of $16,000,000; 
therefore, 

Jieaolved, That so far as this market is concerned, his statements ore false in every 
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point, and tend to bring into disrepute a large class of manufacturers who claim equal 
honesty with the officers of the government, and who have been selling a large portion 
of their products for the past year below the cost of production. 

THE COST OF IRON. 

•On page 81 of the report the Commissioner makes the following state- 
ments concerning one of the leading industries of the whole country: 

The average expenditure requisite to produce a ton of pig iron in the United States 
at the present time, including a liberal interest upon the capital invested and a fair 
allowance for repairs and incidentals, may be fairly estimated at from $24 to $26, cur-, 
rency ; and as confirmatory of this estimate, the Commissioner submits the following 
evidence : In a letter under date of September 2, 1869, Mr. George T. Lewis, of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, who is indorsed as one of the most intelligent and experienced iron manu- 
facturers of the Southwest, says : On the line of the Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road, pig iron can be made and delivered in Nashville at a cost of $19 per ton, currency. 
In the city of Nashville itself Mr. Lewis states the present cost, including interest on 
capital and incidentals, at $22 60, currency, per ton. At Carondelet, Missouri, Mr. S. 
Waterhouse, of St. Louis, in a letter under date of February 20, 1869, states the cost 
of making pig iron, including an allowance of $1 50 per ton for interest, taxes, and in- 
surance, at $25, currency, per ton ; and adds, this " is not an estimate, but an exhibit 
copied from the books of the company." The distance of Carondelet from St. Louis, a 
central market, is six and, a quarter miles. An estimate furnished by one of the larg- 
est iron-works at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, gives $27 98 as the cost per ton when ore of 
sixty-six per cent, is used, and an allowance made of 'eighty cents per ton for interest 
and twenty-five cents per ton for repairs and incidentals. In the valley of the Cum- 
berland, and in the anthracite districts of Pennsylvania, and at Scranton, the Commis- 
sioner is informed by those conversant with the business that the average cost of man- 
ufacture in the case of furnaces favorably situated, under good management, and Vith 
coal at ordinary prices, is not in excess of from $24 to $26 per ton, and in some in- 
stances is much less than this figure. These estimates, furthermore, it should be ob- 
served, include a liberal interest on the capital invested, which is turned on ^.n aver- 
age from two to three times per annum. 

After submitting these statements, the Commissioner adds the fojlow- 
ing comments : 

The average price of all the varieties of pig iron in the principal markets of the 
United States for the past year is estimated by the secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association at $35 25 per net ton. Other recognized authorities report a higher 
average to the Commissioner, viz : from $36 to $36 50 and $37 50 as a fair average in 
New York City. The average value at the furnaces of the Lehigh VaUey during the 
past year has been about $38 for No. 1, $36 for No. 2, and $34 for No. 3. It is therefore 
obvious that, adopting the minimum market price, and allowing for the cost of one 
hundred miles of railroad transportation, the price of pig iron to the American con- 
sumers has been unnecessarily enhanced during the past year to an average oi from 
eight to ten dollars per ton. 

The committee find that here, as in other parts of the report, the 
Commissioner is grievously in error, and that, too, without the shadow 
of excuse. He accepts as established facts statements not proved to be 
true, and not entitled, from the character of the sources whence they 
^ emanate, to be seriously considered without verification. It was a duty 
the Commissioner owed to himself and the country, that he should 
not present conclusions based upon evidence that did not emanate 
firom sources entitled to the highest credit; yet he is constantly 
H. Eep. 72 3 
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doing this, when it was entirely within his power to obtain com- 
plete and authentic information upon every subject referred to in his 
report. In his exhibit of the cost of manufacturing pig iron, he is 
singularly unfortunate, as your committee will proceed to show from 
abundant material in their possession. . • 

" From $24 to $26, currency,' is stated by the Commissioner to be the 
'' average expenditure requisite to produce a ton of pig iron in the 
United States.'' This means that some pig iron can be and is produced 
, at less rates than those here quoted, which may be true of a few favored 
localities, or of a few iron districts remote from market, like one in 
Western !N"orth Carolina of which your committee has heard, where 
negro labor, through lack of other employment, and from other well- 
known causes, can be obtained for from forty to sixty cents a day— 
starvation wages. Iron can there be produced at a cost of $18 a ton, 
but the cost of transporting it to market is almost as much more. Ex- 
ceptions, however, never prove a rule, the old maxim to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and the Commissioner, instead of seeking for instances 
of exceptional cheapness, should have directed his inquiries to those 
localities where most of the iron of the country is made, and where the 
labor bestowed upon its manufacture is paid a fair price. 

He should also, in giving the assumed cost- of producing a ton of 
pig iron at different localities, have stated what Mnd of iron he referred 
to in each instance, since iron differs in quality as much as many other 
articles of manufacture 5 but this he does not do. An officer of the 
British revenue service would not have the hardihood to omit a 
classification so necessary and one that everybody would certainly 
expect, nor would he be allowed to do so if ^ver so recklessly inchned. 

The committee now proceed to an examination of the authorities 
and figures cited by the Commissioner. He quotes Mr. George T. 
Lewis as authority for the statement that "pig iron can be made and 
delivered in NashviUeat a cost of $19 per ton," and says he "is indorsed 
as one of the most intelligent and experienced iron manufacturers of 
the Southwest." The committee find, upon investigation, that neither 
the figures nor the reputation as an iron manufacturer of Mr. Lewis are 
entitled to the consideration the Commissioner has accorded to them. 
Mr. Lewis has had experience as an iron manufacturer, but not even his 
warmest eulogist will assert that he has been a successful manufacturer. 
The committee find that he has been the very reverse of successfid. 
Next, they find that, when Mr. Lewis made the estimate which the Com- 
missioner quotes so prominently, he had purchased, or was about to pur- 
chase, some iron and coal lands on or near the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad, and greatly desired to secure the co-operation of capitalistsin 
their development. Of course he made as favorable an estimate as pos- 
sible, and advertised it in the netv^apers. Even then, however, it 18. 
manifest that he referred to stone-coal iron^ and your committee would 
not do him the injustice to suppose that he meant to create the impres- 
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sion that charcoal iron can be produced on the line of the ^Nashville and 
Chattanooga raih*oad at $19 a ton. ]Sror do they believe that he conceived 
it possible to make even stone-coal iron in any other locality than the 
one he was specially interested in commending to the attention of capi- 
talists as cheaply as $19 a ton, including freight to KashviUe. 

But are his estimates — ^for they are nothing else — reliable f Ga/n pig 
iron of any quality whatever be made in Tennessee «ne?<ZeWi?er6e? at Nash- 
ville for $19 a ton ? On this point, the testimony of successful manufac- 
turers of pig iron in that State is the only evidence that should be 
received, especially when it is opposed only by that of a gentleman not 
engaged in iron manufacture. Messrs. Hillman, Brother & Sons, iron 
manufacturers of long experience in Tennessee, and gentlemen of high 
standing for integrity and business capacity, under date of Nashville, 
January 7, 1870, write as follows. They speak of charcoal iron. 

We have been running but one furnace since the war, and, as we have always done, 
have been careful to know what it has cost us to make pig iron. This furnace has the 
ore almost at its mouth, and a railroad to the river, two and a half miles. Our pig iron 
on the bank of the Cumberland River costs us no one year less than firom $33 to $35. 
This is reliable, and we do not believe there is any establishment in this whole section 
that is making pig iron for less, or that has any more favorable location. 

This Statement is supported by the testimony of another iron firm of 
high standing in Nashville. Their letter is of so important a character 
that your committee give it entire : 

Nashville, January 26, lb70. 

Dear Sir : We are in receipt of your favor of late date requesting a statement of the 

actual cost of production per ton of cold blast charcoal pig metal in this section. 

After careful examination of the accounts kept at the furnace of the various expenses 

connected with the manufacture of pig metal, and transportation to the shipping point 

on the river-bank, four miles from the furnace, we estimate the cost per ton at $35 65. 

This does not include interest on capital invested, wear and tear, &c. Our statement 

is based upon actual operations, while that of Mr. Lewis, as it appears in Commissioner 

Wells' Import, is on estimates^ and those, too, made up for a field in which he has no 

experience. 

Mr. Lewis's practical knowledge of the iron business was aU acquired at our Cum- 

herland L:on Works, and a furnace near by. Li the year 1860 Mr. Lewis was manager 

of the Cumberland L:on Works, and in that year it cost us about $30 per ton to place 

a ton of metal on the river. We were running two furnaces, a forge, and rolling-miU, 

with an annual production of $300,000 value. Our business was weU organized on a 

iMwis that had the advantage of over thirty years' experience ; we owned four hundred 

and twenty-five negroes, many of them skilled mechanics ; supplies were lower, and 

labor cheaper, and vastly more efficient than at present, while the coalings and ore 

banks, and the coal and ore teams were worked seven days in the week, thus lessening 

in a still greater degree every item of consumption and management. With all these 

advantages, and on a larger production than we have been able to achieve since the 

war, the cost was about thirty dollars per ton of metal under Mr. Lewis's management 

£&ioe then, Mr. Lewis has been engaged in railroading and mining for coal, but has 

! Ittd, we think, no connection with the iron business. We protest that his estimates 

I ihimld not receive currency, much less be adopted as authorities in a report of such 

import-ance as that of Commissioner WeiUs, to the iiyury of one of the greatest pro- 

dndng interests of the country. 

Tery respeotfoUy, 

WOODS, TEATMAN ^ CO. 
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The president of the La Grange Iron Works, Stewart County, Ten 
nessee, which works embrace three furnaces, writes as follows : 

La Grange Furnace, January 8, 1870. 

Dear Sir : In answer to yours as to the cost of pig iron in Tennessee, I wiU say tha 

I think we have as many advantages as are in Tennessee, and probably the best im 

proved famaces, and it costs us to make charcoal iron, delivered at our landing on tlu 

Tennessee River, $29 93 per ton, and this dees not Include anything for interest on cap 

ital, nor the depreciation of property, and at each furnace we use at least three 

hundred acres of timber per year. 

I am yours, respectfully, 

STEPHEN S. GLIDDEN, 

Freaident La Grange Ifon Works. 

The committee Come next to the testimony of Mr. Waterhouse, of St 
Louis, Missouri, as produced by the Commissioner. ]Srot creditingjM* 
statements any more than those of Mr. Lewis, they inquired, first, into 
the legitimacy of his claim to be considered an authority in iron 
matters ; and, secondly, into the correctness of the statements furnished 
by him to the Commissioner. Eelative to these subjects of inquiiyj 
Jules Yall6, esq., vice-president of the Iron Mountain Company, writes 
as follows. He speaks of stone-coal iron : 

Office Iron Mountain Company, 
No, 603 North Second street, St, Louis, December 30, 1869. 

Dear Sir: I am this morning in receipt of yours of the 27th instant, which is carefully 
noted. Professor Waterhouse, who, I believe, is employed in some of our city colleges, 
is only a theoretical iron man, never having had, I believe, any practical knowledge 
of the business. He possibly obtained his data from some of the owners of the Ca* 
rondelet furnace, and, basing these on a week's run when everything was running 
smoothly, they may have been correct. This mnch, however, I will say in regard to 
the Kingsland fiirnaces at same point, in which we are deeply interested, and whidi 
have now been in blast some six months, and managed with the greatest care and 
economy — ^that is, that the cost of the pig iron made there comes up fully to $28 75 ft 
ton ; and, taking a whole blast through, I doubt very much if it can be produced for a 
cent less. Thfe ore costs $5 50 per ton of 2,240 pounds ; the coal $4 35 per ton of 2, 
pounds, delivered in barges at the furnace landing; to which must be added the cost 
unloading, hauling, and waste, which is fully twenty-five per cent. ; lime rock seven 
cents per ton ; labor, «fec., is fully $5 per ton ; and to which interest on capital, insaraDO^^; 
taxes, &c., must be added. These figures will apply as well to the Carondelet fd; 
as they pay the same prices for ore, coal, coke, &c., and have no advantages that I 
see over the Kingsland company, excepting possibly in the item of " interest." 

Indeed, taking in the risk attending sales, moving of the iron from the furnace to 
city, weighing, repairing, &c., and $30 per ton is as low as any one, I think, coi 
fignre it down, and even at that price it is only a matter of time how soon those n< 
engaged in it will be driven to some other business to make an honest living, 
ourselves will certainly have to do so if our free trade friends and such men as 
missioner Wells carry the day and force their visionary views on the conntry. 
Yours, truly, 

JULES VALlA 

Under date of January 12, 1870, B. W. Lewis, jr., esq., president 
the Carondelet Iron Works, forwards to the committee the foUowii 
statement, for the accuracy of which he vouches : 

St. Louis, December 31, 1868. 
EDnoBS Missouri Democrat: In reading the report of Mr. David A. WeUs, S 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue; we find he refers to the statement of Professor 
Waterhouse, regarding the cost of making pig iron at the Carondelet Iron Works, and 
as the information upon which Professor Waterhouse based his statement was furnished 
by us, we have since ascertained that we were led into a number of errors, which we 
desire to correct, so that the public may not continue to entertain erroneous opinions 
upon a subject — ^the actual cost of making pig iron — of so much importance to our 
city and State. 

When we gave the above-mentioned statement to Professor Waterhouse, asking him 
not to use our name specially in connection with it, (because it was for the most part 
based on estimates,) our furnace had been in blast but a short period, and we based the 
statement upon the data furnished in our weekly reports, which showed the quantity 
of iron produced each week, with our estimate of the cost of ore, fuel, labor, expense, 
&c. Subsequently, when the furnace had made what is regarded as a successful run 
of ten months, and a correct statement was made from our books, we find the actual 
cost of making a toil of pig iron to be largely in excess of $25, the figures given Pro- 
fessor W., as will be seen by the statement appended below of the run of the furnace 
&oin September 1, 1868, to July 1, 1869, during which period forty-four hundred tons 
of metal were made, at a cost of $32 05 per ton. This difference between the weekly 
reports, which contain several estimated items, and the statement of ten months' busi- 
ness, is caused by the large loss in the coal by frequent handlings and constant expo- 
sure, as well as by losdes in weight and failure on the part of the ore always to yield 
the full proportion of metal given Professor W., and numerous other causes developed 
"by the results of ten months' work, viz : 

Cash paid for fuel used $55,520 

Cash paid for ore used " 35,640 

Cash paid for wages 29,972 

Cash paid for repairs and expenses 19,894 

141,026 

Total product for ten months, 4,400 tons; cost $32 05 per ton. 

CHAS. A. McNAIR, 
Secretary Carondelet Iron Works* 

The committee submit the foregoing statements as conclusive answers 
to those of Mr. George T. Lewis and Mr. S. Waterhouse. The 
evidence quoted fully establishes these conclusions : first, that the Com- 
missioner was not justified in quoting these gentlemen as authorities in 
iron manufacture ; and, second, that their testimony is not reliable. 

The Commissioner quotes next the cost of pig iron at Pittsburg at 
$27 98, and then passes to the anthracite districts of Pennsylvania, 
where, he says, at " furnaces favorably situated, under good manage- 
ment,'' the cost of making iron is ^' from $24 to $26 per ton, and in some 
I instances is much less than this figure." The committee, again dis- 
» crediting the Commissioner's figures, which are not substantiated by 
any authority whatever, sought for correct information from those ac- 
tually engaged in the manufacture of iron in the districts of Pennsyl- 
I rania referred to, and found it in the following memorial to Congress, 
presented in the month of January last : 

Your memorialists, representing thirty-seven furnaces in the Lehigh, Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna regions, producing annuaUy in the aggregate over two hundred and 
wrenty thousand tons of pig iron, respectfuUy express their belief, based upon per- 
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sonal knowledge, that the above statement of the Commissioner will be found npon a 
critical examination erroneous, and if accepted by Congress a most dangerous gnidc 
to legislation. Upon the authority of our personal knowledge we beg leave to stat( 
that the average cost per ton at the furnaces we represent, exclusive of any intereit on 
capital and the expenses of mov^lng product from thejkma/ses, in the year 1868, was $29 1% 
and in the first six months of 1869, $29 63, while we believe the cost for the last sii 
months will not materially vary therefrom. These prices being the average cost cA 
the product, embracing the three qualities of iron, viz : Nos. 1, 2, and 3. We re- 
spectfully express the conviction that the foregoing average cost of the product of the 
furnaces we represent is below the average cost of the product of American furnaces 
collectively ; it being our belief that we represent interests having important eco- 
nomic advantages. 

LEHIGH CRANE IRON COMPANY, 

Catasaquay Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. 
ALLENTOWN IRON COMPANY, 

AllenUnon, Lehigh County y Pennsylvania, 
SAUCON IRON COMPANY, 

Hellertown, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. 
ANDOVER IRON COMPANY, 

Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
MONTGOMERY IRON COMPANY, 

Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
J. B. MOORHEAD & CO., 

Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
ROBERTS IRON COMPANY, 

Allentown, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. 
REPPLIER, LANIGAN & CO., 

Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
CHESTNUT HILL IRON ORE COMPANY, 

Columlna, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
E. HALDEMAN & CO., 

Chickies Station, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
C. B. GRUBB & SON, 

Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
C. S. KAUFFMAN, 

Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
ATKINS BROTHERS, 

Pottsville, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
CARBON IRON COMPANY, 

ParryvilU, Carbon County, Pennsylvania. 
HENRY S. ECKERT, 

Beading, Pennsylvania. 
G. DAWSON COLEMAN, 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 

The men who unite in this statement are of unimpeachable character^ 
and the establishments they represent fulfill the very conditions laid dowx^ 
by the Commissioner. They are " favorably situated" and "under good 
management." Most of their furnaces are large and of tlie most improve^ 
construction 5 ore and coal are abundant in their neighborhood 5 and thej 
have created the means of bringing them cheaply together by means o^ 
railroads, tramways, iron bridges across deep, wide valleys, &c. If an- 
thracite iron is or can be made cheap in this country, they can and do 
so make it. Yet they testify that it costs them $29 63, or, from $4 to 
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$6 more than the Commissioner states. The committee are further in- 
formed that fumades less favorably situated in the same section of Penn- 
sylvania produce iron at a cost greatly exceeding that at which it is pro- 
duced in the more favored localities named. 

The committee have been furnished with a mass of corroborative tes- 
timony relating to the cost of manufacturing pig iron in sections of 
the country other than those referred to by the Commissioner, They 
give an abstract of some of this testimony as follows : 

Wm. Watson, secretary of the Western Iron Co. at Harmony, Indiana,* 
writes that in 1869 their product of pig iron cost $29 a ton, and adds ; 
" I am certain that there are no furnaces around here that are making 
it at a less cost." Messrs. Garlick & Collins, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
say that the iron manufactured by them in 1869 cost $29 83 a ton,, and 
remark that to this sum " one dollar a ton ought to be added for repairs 
and incidentals." Proprietors^ of other furnaces in Indiana report the 
cost o6 making pig iron at a slight advance upon the above figures. In 
Ohio the cost is greater than in Indiana. In the Hanging Eock district 
the average cost is stated by Ex-Congressman H. S. Bundy, and other 
practical iron manufacturers, at $34. A. B. Concell, treasurer of the 
Himrod Furnace Co., in the Mahoning Yalley, says it costs the company 
$30 53. In the Shenango Valley iron district of Pennsylvania, where 
every facility exists for the manufacture of pig iron, the average cost 
is stated at $28 68. All these cost prices, it must be remembered, do 
not include interest on capital, freight to a market, commission on 
sales, &c., which add considerably to the market value of pig iron, as 
will clearly appear by the following detailed statement of the cost in 
January last of manufacturing and marketing one ton of it in the great 
smelting region of the Mahoning Yalley, Ohio: 

3 tons coal delivered at furnace, including fuel for boilers, hot-blast, drying- 
furnace, " blowing in " screenings, &c., at $3 25 $9 75 

litons Lake Superior ore, delivered, $10 18 per ton 15 27 

i ton limestone, at $1 SOperton 65 

Labor, including salaries ^ 3 47 

Bepair and expense account 1 39 

Total 30 53 

Freight to Pittsburg $2 00 

Weighing and unloading, per ton - 17 

Commission on selling, 2i^ per cent, on $36 24 91 

hiterest, four months on $36 24, this being the four months' price 1 09 

hitemal revenue tax on sales, $2 upon $1,000 07 

4 24 

Total expense when sold 34 77 

Average Pittsburg price for three weeks past, as reported in the Pittsburg 
papers, actual sales 36 24 

Amount left to pay interest on capital, risk and contingencies 1 47 

To the foregoing the committee deem it not improper to append the 



I 
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following letter just received from an eminent iron manufacturer, whose 
office is at Eome, Georgia. It has reference to an official communica- 
tion, published recently by Commissioner Wells, in the public prints, 
in reference to the cost of making pig Iron, and is therefore pertinent to 
this inquiry. 

Cornwall Iron Works Company, 

BomCf Georgia, April 11, 1870. 

Dear Sir : I notice in Commissioner WeUs' reply to several gentlemen of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the cost of the manufacture of pig iron, a statement from Major L. Thomas- 
ton, former superintendent of our works, of three weeks' production, and the cost of it 
in October, 1869. According to his statements he makes it cost about twenty doUars 
per ton. Unfortunately, he has estimated the cost of ^he ore at too low a figure, and 
underestimated the consumption of charcoal per ton, and made no aUowance for wear 
of famace, machinery, putting in new hearths and linings, and many other expenses. 
Besides, he gives the result of the three weeks' operations, which were the most pro- 
ductive and economical in his administration. Wd find that we produced from fifteen 
hundred to sixteen hundred tons pig iron in 1869, which cost us at the works^ on an 
average, forty dollars per ton. I give you this statement, as it may be of use to you 
should you wish to correct Mr. WeUs. 

It is true some furnaces can produce iron much cheaper than others, as they have 
more advantages in location, cheap iron ore and coal, and a very successful blast ; but 
it is very unfair to presume that, because three or four furnaces can produce iron 
cheaply, all can do so. 
Very respectfully, 

SAM'L NOBLE, 
Secretary and Treasurer Cornwall Iron Company, 

Hon. D. J. MORRELL, 

■ Waahington, D, C 

The committee feel constrained to add the expression of the opinion 
that the Commissioner has not, in his investigation of the cost of manu- 
facturing pig iron, consulted the authorities which he should have con- 
sulted, while he has manifested an undue willingness to accept as evi- 
dence the mere estimates of men who have either wild Tennessee lands 
to sell, or who have never been initiated into the practical workings of 
the iron business. He appears to have used only such testimony as 
would have had least weight in a court of justice, and rejected all evi- 
dence which would have been accepted as important and conclusive. 

What is yet more remarkable is the fact that the testimony to which — 
he gives the most prominence was derived by him, not through th 
medium of direct communications with the parties furnishing it, bu 
from rose-colored ddverttsements^ written to subserve personal and loca 
interests. Mr. Lewis's statements were given to the world in a lette 
to a newspaper, while those of Mr. Waterhouse first saw the light i 
the pages of a pamphlet published for the purpose of attracting immi — 
gration and capital to St. Louis and Missouri. Tour committee are a 
a loss to comprehend how the Commissioner can reconcile such triflin 
with the confidence, and such contempt for the intelligence of th 
country, with the responsible trusts committed to him by his high office^^ 
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FBEiaHTS ON PIG IRON— DO INLAND FBBiaHTS ON IMPORTED GOODS 
AFFORD INCIDENTAL PROTECTION TO THE HOME MANUFACTURER I 

' In further illustration of the unreliability of the Commissioner's state- 
ments concerning pig iron, your committee call attention to the follow- 
ing passage to be found on page 83 of the report : 

It is also to be noted that, if the duty on pig iron were entirely removed, the 
American producer in the interior would stiU eiyoy a protection in the cost of trans- 
portation to the extent of at least $1 50 per ton for every one hundred miles that intervene 
between the place of production and a port of entry, which circumstance renders the 
transport of a single pound of foreign pig iron to any considerable distance into the 
interior a matter of ordinary commercial impossibility* 

The committee, doubting the correctness of these statements, sought 
information concerning them from practical men, whose high stand- 
ing as gentlemen and business men in their respective communities is a 
suflBicient guaranty of the entire reliability of the statements they make. 
In response to the committee's inquiries they write as follows : 

From the Lewis Iron Company, St, Jjmis. 

St. Louis, March 11, 1870. 

Dear Sm : In answer to your note of the 8th, the information which you wish is as 

follows : During the past six months pig iron has been shipped from New Orleans 

and delivered at St. Louis at $3 per ton. The rate is now J4. It fluctuates between 

these points. We are informed that large quantities of pig iron are brought to New 

Orleans as ballast. The rate from the Cumberland River here by water is $4 to $5 per 

ton ; from northern Alabama it is $12 40 per ton; from Cincinnati it is $4 by rail, and 

from New York by rail would be f7 50 to $8. 

Very respectfuUy, 

B. W. LEWIS, Jr. 

Hon. D. J. MORRELL, 

Chairman Committee on ManufitMureSj Washington, D. C, 



From A, B, Meeker of Chicago, 

Chicago, March 14, 1870. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your letter of the 8th last, the freights on pig iron from sea- 
board ports to Chicago are as follows : Montreal to Chicago, ^na lakes and river, $2 25 
to $2 50, gold, per ton of 2,240 pounds ; New York to Chicago, via river, canal, and 
lakes, $4 to $5, currency, per ton of 2,240 pounds ; New Orleans to St. Louis, via Missis- 
sippi River, $4, currency, per ton of 2,240 pounds. The decline in gold will let foreign 
iron in on us very cheap when navigation opens, and we cannot stand a reduction in 
duty. Scotch pigs are being offered to arrive in May at J22, gold, per ton, delivered 
here in bond. 

I am, yours, truly, 

A. B. MEEKER. 
Hon. D. J. MoRREix, 

Chairman Committee an MamtfaotureSj Washington, D, C, 

From the Western Transportation Company, New York, 

New York, March 19, 187(^ 
^Ear Sir : In reply to your inquiry, in reference to freight on pig iron during the 
y^ 1869, 1 have to say, that the average rate from New York to enumerated ports, 
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via water route, was as follows : ToledOj Cleveland, and Detroit $5 per gross ton ; 
Chicago and Milwaukee $5 50 and (6. The railway competition, by the trunk linos, 
from the seaboard to the interior, was so sharp during the season of navigation of 1869 
that pig iron was shipped at less than the above rates by aU-raU routes, consequently 
the water route lost largely of tonnage. 
Yours truly, 

HUGH ALLEN. 

Hon. D. J. MORRELL, 

Chairman Committee (m Manufactures, WaehingUmy D. C. 

Most of the foreign pig iron imported into this country comes by way 
of Montreal, l^ew York, and New Orleans, all ports of entry. The 
shortest distances from these ports to leading points of consumption in 
the interior have been ascertained from official sources, and are given 
below, together with a correct calculation of the cost of transporting pig 
iron to these points, based upon Mr. Wells' statement of "$1 50 per ton 
for every one hundred miles," which ia placed in a parallel column with 
the true cost of transportation, as given in the letters above. 



Places. 



Montreal to Chicago . . . - 
New York to Cleveland -- 
New York to Detroit . . . - 

New York to Toledo 

New York to Chicago . . . . 
New York to Milwaukee. 
New York to St. Louis. .. 
New Orleans to St. Louis 



Distances. 



Miles, 
760 

572 

750 

684 

890 

964 

1,068 

728 



Wells' false 
rates. 



Per ton, 
$11 40 

858 

11 25 

10 26 

13 35 

14 76 
16 02 
10 92 



True rates. 



Per ton* 

$2 60 to j(3 00 

500 
5 00 
500 
5 O0to600 
5 00 to 6 OO 
7 50to800 
3 00to4(K> 



These figures are most damaging to Mr. Wells, but their Ml forc^^ 
will best be seen by comparing them with the figures in Mr. Lewis's let^^ 
ter relative to the cost of transporting pig iron jfrom the furnaces in Ten ^ 
nessee and Alabama to St. Louis, which he states at from $4 to $5 a tor^ 
jfrom the Cumberland Eiver, and $12 40 a ton from Alabama; in th^ 
first instance slightly exceeding the cost of transporting foreign iron^ 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, and in the second exceeding by almost^ 
'one hundred per cent, the cost of transporting it from New York — ^in both^ 
instances fully covering the average cost of transportation from Europe^ 
to St. Louis. Instead, therefore, of the freight charges on pig iron from ^ 
the principal ports of entry in this country and Canada to commercial 
centers in the interior being, as Mr. Wells alleges, a source of "protec- 
tion'' to the home manufacturer, it is clear that they afford no impediment 
whatever to the importation of the foreign-made article when it is brought 
into competition with the products of our own ftimaces. And the same 
is true of freights on other articles of foreign and domestic manufacture. 
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The most valuable classes of imported goods are generally not subject 
to heavy freight charges, for they are of light weight; while heavy goods, 
such as railroad iron aild pig iron, are carried long distances inland from 
ports of entry much cheaper than the same classes of freight are carried 
short distances between " the place of production " and a market. Every 
business man knows that the through-freight schedules are much lower 
proportionally than those for local freight. Iron, for instance, can be 
shipped more cheaply from l^ew York to St. Louis and Chicago than 
from the interior of Pennsylvania, and the letter of Mr. Lewis shows 
that it costs more to carry pig iron from the Cumberland Eiver to St. 
Louis than from l^ew Orleans, and from Northern Alabama fully fifty 
per cent, more than from Kew York. 

Mr. Wells' yet more sweeping statement, that these freight charges 
render "the transport of a single pound of foreign pig iron to any con- 
siderable distance into the interior a matter of ordinary commercial 
impossibility y'^ is reftited by the statement in the letter of Mr, Meeker, of 
Chicago, above quoted, that " Scotch pigs are being offered to arrive in 
May at $22 gold per ton [about $25 currency] delivered here fat Chicago] 
in bond.'' It is also refuted by such advertisements as the following, 
which we clip from a St. Louis journal of recent date : 

Grarrett, McDoweU & Co., commission merchants and dealers in Scotch and American 
pig iron, No. 707 North Second street, St. Lonis, Missouri. 

In the foregoing table the committee have given the shortest traveled 
distances between the points jiamed, except that from Montreal to Chi- 
cago, which is an air line. These distances are all therefore in Mr. 
AVells' favor, and are not wholly just to the large number of our fellow- 
oitizens whose interests are assailed by his false statements. A second 
letter from Mr. Meeker, dated March 21, 1870, exhibits the Commissioner 
in a light that is at once more just to the industries he has injured and 
nore damaging to him as a public oflftcer. Mr. Meeker, whose office is 
€»,t 45 Dearborn street, Chicago, says: 

It is 1,350 miles by water from Montreal to Chicago, which, on his [Mr. Wells'] basis 
of figoring, would make the freight $20 25 per ton. The actaal freight is $2 25 gold, 
ox f2 50 currency ; insurance, f per cent., 20 cents ; total, $2 70. Difference against 
A^ells, $17 55 per ton. 

From New Orleans to St. Louis is 1,251 miles, which, on his same basis, would be 
%18 76 per ton. The actual freight is $4 ; insurance, 20 cents ; total, $4 20. Difference 
a^amst Wells, $14 56. 

This whole question ot freights j your committee feel compelled to add, 
is one which Mr. Wells treats most unfairly throughout his entire report, 
and, as has been shown, with conspicuous disregard of facts easily pro- 
curable. In his advocacy of foreign in preference to home markets for 
the surplus products of American farms, he studiously ignores the fact 
tbat the freight on one bushel of wheat sent from one of our western 
States to a European market is never much less than the price of 
another bushel, and often exceeds it, thus requiring the farmer to sac- 
rifice one bushel to make a foreign market for the other. But when he 
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comes to speak of shipments the other way — shipments of foreign goods 
from American " ports of entry" to points in the " interior," behold with 
what impressive pomp the " cost of transportation^ is paradeil, and how 
graciously the information is extended that this cost is an efficient ally 
of "protection!" When freights tell against the theory which favors 
the building up of European workshops at the expense of American 
farmers and manufacturers, they are carefully hidden away out of ^ght ; 
but when, by means such as have just been explained, they can be pre- 
sented in a shape calculated to weaken the claims to public acceptance 
of the protective policy, they are brought forward with the utmost 
celerity. 

STEEL. 

In the Commissioner's report, for the year 1867, he gave his views on 
steel as follows: 

On steel much higher rates of duty than those recommended upon iron are submitted. 
Although these rates seem much higher, and are protested against by not a few Amer- 
ican consumers of steel, yet the evidence presented to the Commissioner tends to estab- 
lish the fact that if any less are granted, the development of a most important and 
desirable branch of domestic industry wiU, owing, to the present currency derangement 
and the high price and scarcity of skiUed labor, be arrested, if not entirely prostrated. 
This is claimed to be more especially true in regard to steel of the higher grades or 
qualities. It is also represented to the Commissioner, that since the introduction of the 
manufacture of these grades of steel in the United States, or since 1859, the price of 
foreign steel of similar qualities has been very considerably reduced through the effect 
of the American competition, and that the whole country in this way has gained more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the tax levied as a protection for the American steel 
manufacture, which has grown up under its influence. 

It will be seen that he then held that the price of steel had been 
reduced by the competition of American and foreign manufacturers, 
and that this competition should be maintained by the protection of a 
tariff, but having meantime changed his views, he now proposes a lower 
duty, although, owing to the decline in gold, the position of American 
steel-makers is now mtich less favorable than it was in 1867. 

We shall not here enlarge upon this point, but in order to show how 
widely the Commissioner's present wish for lower duties upon steel differs 
from that of practical men, we insert the following memorial lately sent 
to the Finance Committee of the Senate, and to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, g.nd signed by more than ninety officers and 
managers of leading railroads, in all parts of the country, from Boston 
to Charleston, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. These roads are large con- 
sumers of steel rails, yet they ask a duty of two cents per pound or 
$44: 80 per ton, on the imported rail, and say : 

Immediately before the construction of the first steel-rail manufactory in this coun- 
try, foreign makers charged $150 per ton (equal then to $225 currency) for steel rails. 
As American works were built, foreign skiUed labor introduced, home labor instructed, 
and domestic irons, clays, ganister, and spiegel (affcer many and ezx>ensiYe trials) found 
to produce excellent rails, the price of the foreign article was graduaUy lowered, until 
it now stands at less than $79 per ton in gold, or $96 38 currency. Now that several 
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millions of dollars have been expended in machineTy, furnaces, and experiments in per- 
fecting the process of manufacture in this country, and numbers of our own citizens 
are dependent upon it for support, the business is threatened with annihilation by the 
pressure of English and Prussian makers. We, as users of steel rails and transporters 
of the food and material for American manufacturers and their numerous employes and 
skilled laborers, do not desire to be dependent exclusively upon the foreign supply, and 
therefore join in asking that, instead of the present ad valorem duty, a specific duty of 
two cents per pound be placed upon this article, being the rate fixed by a bill which 
passed the Senate January 31, 1867, and of a bill which was reported to the House by 
the Committee of Ways and Means during the same year. 

These eminent railroad managers, representing, as we are informed, 
about half the total length of all the railroad tracks in the country, ask, 
in substance, in their memorial ; 

Impose this tariflf, to save us from high prices of foreign steel rails, which are kept 
down by American competition, and in justice to American workmen and manufac- 
turers. 

When was the Commissioner right "? In 1867, when he submitted with 
favoring statements an increased tariff on steel, which was " protested 
against by not a few American consumers;'' or in 1869, when he said 
" the interests of the country and the revenue demand that the existing 
duties should be reduced," in the face of the assertion of the consumers 
that an increased duty would result in maintaining a reduction of prices! 

To understand the power and benefit of our home competition it must 
be remembered that, up to 1859, when steel-making was first successful 
in Pittsburg, the English prices had varied little for twenty years, and 
^ere 10 cents, 12J cents, and 16 cents for different kinds, but were re- 
duced to 9 cents, lOJ cents, and 13 cents in 1860, and the quality sold 
for twenty years at from 16 cents upward is now, with a tariff much 
ligher, offered at 13J cents, gold. Thus the prices of cast-steel have 
"been reduced, though the tariff has been raised meantime from 15 to 
dbout 40 per cent., and labor, materials, taxes, and all expenses have 
arisen greatly. American competition effected this reduction. Our im- 
ports of steel in 1869 {Bessemer and wire not included) were little over 
:15,000 tons, while about 30,000 tons were made in this country, and ex- 
j[)erience shows that, when so large a share of any article consumed is 
:inade at home, home competition regulates the prices, the foreigner being 
C3ompelled to meet them, and the foreign maker, not the American con- 
isumer, paying the duty. 

Upon page 125 of his report the Commissioner urges the adoption of 
^b new schedule of import duties upon the various grades of steel. In 
"the great steel-making city of Sheflield, England, which exports the 
Xargest part of its products to this country, another schedule was pre- 
X>Bxed, suggesting the duties which our government should impose upon 
foreign steel, a copy of which schedule was sent by our consul in Shef- 
*eld to the Secretary of the Treasury, and is now before this committee. 
"We think it worth while to place these two schedules side by side in 
^rder that the remarkable correspondence maybe observed between the 
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one prepared by foreign steel-makers as best suited to their interests, 
and the other, prepared (quite independently, of course,) by a sworn 
officer of our government, as best suited to our interests. 

THE commissioner's SCHEDULE. SHEFFIELD SCHEDULE. 

On scrap steel, i cent per pound. On scrap steel, i cent per x>ound. 

On blister steel, in bars broken up for On blister steel, in bars broken up for 
melting, 1^ cents per pound. melting, li cents per pound. 

On German steel in bars, 2 cents per On German steel in bars, 2 cents per 
pound. pound. 

On shear steel in bars, 2^ cents per On shear steel in bars, 2^ cents per 
pound. pound. 

On cast-steel ingots, and on aU rough and On cast-steel ingots, 1 cent per pound, 
unfinished castings in steel, 1 cent per 
pound. 

On castings in steel, drilled, bored, or On castings in steel, with holes drilled 
hammered cold, 1^ cents per pound. or bored, hammered or turned or planed in 

parts, but in no case hammered or worked 
hot, li cents per pound. 

On cast-steel in bars, 2^ cents per pound. On'cast-steel in bars, 2i cents per pound. 

On cast or German steel in plates, to 16 On cast or German steel, in sheets or 
wire gauge, inclusive, 2 cents per pound; plates, to No. 23 wire gauge, 2^ cents per 
from 17 to 24, 2i cents per pound ; above pound. 
24, 3 cents per pound. 

On cast or German steel in form of wire On oast or German steel in form of wire 
and sheets which are drawn or roUed cold or strips which are drawn or rolled cold to 
to 16 wire gauge, 3 cents per pound. 16 wire gauge, 3 cents per pound. 

Thinner than 16 wire gauge, 3^ pents per When drawn or rolled smaller than 16 
pound. wire gauge, 3^ cents per pound. 

On cafit-steel tires for rolling-stock for On cast-steel tires for rolling-stock for 
railroads, 2 cents per pound. railroads, 2 cents per pound. 

On cast-steel straight axles, shafbs, pis- On cast-steel straight axles, piston, con- 
ton rods, and general forgings to pattern, necting and coupling rods, crank-pins, 
1 cent per pound. slide-bars, and general forgings to pattern, 

only li cents per pound. 

Do., do., rough turned, li cents per K forged to shape and rough turned or 
pound. planed, li cents per pound. 

Do., do., finished ready for use, 2 cents If finished ready for use, 2 cents perr 
per pound. pound. 

On cast-steel crank axles, forged to shape, On cast-steel crank shafts, if forged t 
only li cents per pound. shape, only li cents per pound. 

On cast-steel crank axles, forged to On cast-steel crank shafts, if forged t 
shape, rough turned, planed, and slotted, shape, rough turned, planed, and slotted 
1^ cents per pound. li cents per pound. 

Do., do., finished ready for use, 2 cents On cast-steel crank shafts, if forged 
per pound. shape, finished ready for use, 2^ cents pe:^ 

pound. 

On cast-steel rails, 1-J cents per pound. On cast-steel rails, '1 cent per pound. 

On ^teel not otherwise provided for, 2 On steel, or manufactures of steel, no^ 
cents per pound. otherwise provided for, 2^ cents pel poun A ' 

How curious and how touching is this new proof of the stale assertio]3 
that the interests of both parties to every bargain are really identical/ 
It is surely remarkable that the representatives of the two sides of » 
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great international negotiation have each, been imbued by so clear and 
definite an inspiration that, though separated from each other by a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, even the peculiar technical expressions which each 
employs are for the most part identical. 

In ruder times the most inconvenient consequences might have resulted 
to a councillor whose propositions to the. government he had sworn to 
serve showed so singular a resemblance to those urged by his adversary. 



UNDERVALUATIONS OF STEEL. 

The report alludes to the fact that the agents and oflSicers of the 
government charge the importers of steel with systematic under- 
valuations, and quotes, without naming them, American manufac- 
turers, who use steel as raw maierialy as saying that it is an " unnecessary 
interference" for our government to decide against the importers. 

The Commissioner's indorsement of the high '* reputation for integ- 
rity of the English importers and their commissioned agents in the 
United States," is, however, most unfortunate, for, since the publication 
of his report the efforts of our Treasury Department have fully disclosed 
systematic undervaluations, and the Sheffield steel-makers, finding their 
entire trade with this country suspended, were at last constrained to 
yield, and to invoice their exports of steel to America more nearly ac- 
cording to its real value. 

In further proof that the charge of undervaluation on the English or 
Sheffield invoices is true, wesubmit a statement obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Statistics for the years 1867, 1868, and 1869, showing the exact 
number of pounds of imported steel of all kinds (except Bessemer and 
steel wire) entered for consumption in each year 5 the invoice value and 
the amount of duty collected 5 the average cost and the rate of duty paid. 
It will be seen that the percentage of duty upon invoice is 39J to 41J 
per cent., a lower ad valorem than on manufactures of steel of all kinds, 
the present duty on which is 45 per cent. 

It will also appear that ^ per cent, of the steel imported is ingeniously 

crowded into the lowest rate 5 30 to 32 J per cent, into the middle class ; 

and but 2J to 6 "per cent, put into the highest class. We could name a 

single consumer of EngUsh tool (highest class) steel, who uses as much 

of this description as the whole importation shows. An approximately 

correct proportion of the several descriptions, from the best information 

^e can obtain, would have been 26 per cent, of the lowest and highest 

classes respectively, and 50 per cent, of the medium grade. 

Report of Bureau of StaUsUos, 



i860 



Imports. Invoice value. 



P(mnd», 
42, 054, 449 
30, 077, 025 
39, 399, 358 



$2,779,915 
1, 961, 824 
2,596,013 



Dnty paid. 



|1, 093, 050, or 394 per cent., or 2. 59 cents per ponnd. 

775, 216, or 39* per cent, or 2. 57 cents per ponnd. 

1, 079, 927, or 41^ per cent, or 2. 74 cents per pound. 
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Of the three classes of steel which pay different duties, the proportions 
invoiced were as follows : 

1867. At 2 J cents duty, 65 per cent. 
At 3 cents duty, 30 per cent. 

At 3 J cents and 10 per cent, duty, 5 per cent. 

1868. At 2J cents duty, 65 per cent. 
At 3 cents duty, 32 per cent. 

At 3^ cents and 10 per cent, duty, 3 per cent. 

1869. At 2 J cents duty, 65 percent. 
At 3 cents duty, 32 J per cent. 

At 3 J cents and 10 per cent, duty, 2 J per cent. 
This table tells its own story of fraud. 

ELASTIC WEBBINa. 

The Commissioner's zeal in behalf of certain special interests — some- 
times foreign, sometimes domestic — ^is one of the prominent features of 
his report, and it occasionally leads him into the most glaring and sug- 
gestive inconsistencies. A forcible example is found in his treatment of 
the elastic webbing question. On page 75 of the report he begins an 
elaborate argument in favor of a repeal of all duties on leather and 
manufactures of leather, quoting largely in support of his views from 
" experts,'' and from "leading representatives" of the boot and shoe 
interest. On page 77 he says that the aggregate cost of the boots and 
shoes manufactured in the United States in 1868 was enhanced about 
7 J per cent., or over $16,000,000, " by reason of the tariff," which enhance- 
ment he styles an " unnecessary burden." Of the whole number of 
shoes manufactured for women, misses, and children, he estimates that 
" at least 15,000,000 pairs are composed in part of two fabrics of wool, 
technically known as 'lastiug' and * serge.'" On page 78 he adds: 
" Keariy one-half of the lasting and serge goods are fitted with elastic 
gores, made of rubber webbing inserted in the sides. This material is 
nearly all imported, and pays from 35 to 60 per cent, duties ad valorem. 
These duties, it is represented to the Commissioner by the trade, are 
equivalent to a tax of five cents per pair on all the goods using webbing 
as a constituent of their composition." This is the Commissioner's own 
statement. Kow, " nearly one-half" of the 15,000,000 pairs of lasting and 
serge shoes would be about 7,000,000, which, at five cents a pair, wonld 
make $350,000 as the sum which^oonsumers of these goods were required 
to pay in 1868 " by reason of the tariff" on elastic webbingj and if this 
much in 1868, certainly not less in 1869, and in each subsequent year 
during which the same duty would continue. 

The drift of Mr. Wells' whole argument under this head is a plea for 
a repeal of duties on leather and all articles which enter into the mann- 
factures thereof, including lasting and serge and rubber webbing? 
which duties he styles an " unnecessary burden." On turning to page 
122 we find how he proposes to lighten the burden of the consumers of 
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BS made in part of rubber webbing. He does it in a way that has the 
it at least of oiiginglity. He says : 

le duty at present levied on cotton and India-rubber webbing is 35 per cent, ad 
rem, and on silk and India-rubber webbing 50 per cent, ad valorem. With these 
es it is the opinion of the appraisers that undervaluations are most extensive and 
3ult of detection. A change, therefore, is most desirable, and the following specific 
3 prepared for the Commissioner by experts in this business are herewith sub- 

)RM OF Law. — On webbing, or fabrics of India-rubber and other materials com- 
d, except silk,* * * over four inches wide, and not over five inches and one-eighth 
3, eighteen cents per lineal yard ; over five and one-eighth inches wide, and not over 
n inches wide, twenty-five cents per lineal yard. On webbing or fabrics of India- 
)er and silk,* * * pver four inches wide, and not over five inches wide, forty cents per 
j1 yard ; over five'inches wide, for every additional inch in width, eight cents per 
eJ yard. 

'o understand fiilly how Mr. Wells' specific duties, as recommended 
ve, would relieve the wearers of shoes manufactured in part of elastic 
)bing of the ** unnecessary burden'' now imposed " by reason of the 
ff," your committee herewith submit a table, showing the comparative 
b to the American consumer of the various descriptions of goods 
itioned in the above extract when imported under the present ad 
3rem tariff, and if imported under that proposed by Mr. Wells. 
) data for this table were obtained, under date of March 1, 1870, from 
jsrs. Faxon, Elms & Co., of Boston, a respectable firm largely 
aged in the importation of elastic webbing, and its correctness may 
relied upon. 

'rom these figures, which will be found on the following page, we 
m that, by Mr. Wells' proposed tariff, the" unnecessary burden" on 
> above-named goods, which enter into these classes of women's and 
;ses' shoes, would be increased an average of 180 per cent. This in- 
ase would be equivalent to an enhancement of nine cents in the cost 
each pair of shoes, which, added to the five cents so pathetically 
3rred to by Mr. WeUs, would make the " unnecessary burden " on 
h pair amount to fourteen cents. What now becomes of his plea for 
-er duties "? What of his " true principle of tariff reform," so ostenta- 
dsly and oracularly set forth on page 72 of the report, to wit : " Tluit 
maintenance of an average duty of ¥OB>ty-bbten per cent, j a^ un^er the 
sting tariff J upon all dutiable imports, is excessive and unnecessary f " 
aat, under the above plain showing, becomes of his reputation for 
isistency and reliability as an expounder of political economy and a 
lector of important information for the people ? 
The committee refrain from attempting to find any explanation for this 
narkable recommendation of the Commissioner. What explanation, 
leed, am be found ? 
H. Kep. 72 4 
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REVENUE FROM IMPORTS. 

On page 83 of tlie report, the Commissioner, speaking of pig iron, as- 
serts that " all the facts show that a reduction or entire repeal of the 
duty would in no degree affect the manufacture^ but only reduce its profits 
to a par with thpse realized in other branches of domestic industry ; and, 
furthermore, that underan abatement or repeal of the duty no more pig 
iron tcould he imported than at present, for the American manufacturer 
would simply reduce his prices, and thus retain, as now, full command 
of the domestic market." The first proposition here stated is pointedly 
contradicted by the experience of the country in every period of free 
trade or anti-protective legislation with which it has been aflSiicted. 
The fa6t can be conclusively established that, during the "hard 
times " following every reduction of the tariff, the production of 
American pig-iron was greatly reduced by the stoppage of Amer- 
ican furnaces and the consequent surrender of our markets to the for- 
eign manufacturer. It is not necessary at this late day to recall the 
past in detail to prove how widely at variance with the teachings of our 
low- tariff experience is the Commissioner's most positive statement. The 
whole country knows these chapters of our history only too well. 

Your committee desire more particularly, however, to indicate here 
another of those incongruities of statement and inconsistencies of argu- 
ment for which the report under consideration is so marked, as illustra- 
ted by the second of the propositions above quoted. The Commissioner 
says, on page 83, that " under an abatement or repeal of the duty no 
more pig-iron would be imported than at present," and, on page 108, 
admits that "no material increase of imports being probable, the loss to 
the revenue would, therefore, be approximately $750,000" annually 
from pig-iron alone. On page 129, in the " Schedule of a Tariff" which 
is there submitted as a revenue measure, the Commissioner proposes 
to raise from " metals " as follows : 

Iron, steel; lead, tin and manufactures of same, at such specific rates as 
shall amount to 25 per cent $15, 000, 000 

Of course, the Commissioner's assumptions and admissions above con- 
cerning pig-iron will also apply to all kinds of " iron,'' and to " steely' 
and their manufactures, the two leading articles in the above classifica- 
tion. The inquiry naturally suggested itself to your committee whether 
. with reduced duties and no increase in importations, the proposed revenue 
J of $15,000,000 could be obtained from the sources named, and a note was 
i addressed to the head of the Bureau of Statistics, asking for a statement 
\ showing what amount of revenue was derived therefrom during the past 
few years. The following official statistics were promptly furnished : 
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From home consumption siatem^ents for the years 1867, 1868, arid 1869. 





1867. 


1868. 


1869. 




Value. 


Duty. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Iron and mTs of.. 
Steel and mTs of. 
Lead and m'f 8 of. 
Tin and m'f 8 of. . 


$14, 979, 965 31 

10, 016, 228 50 

2, 881, 677 29 

7, 526, 426 15 


$7, 304, 282 12 
4, 139, 601 82 
1, 332, 584 01 
1, 763, 165 41 


$14, 476, 201 73 $7, 334, .781 97 
8, 053, 990 40 3, 398, 121 00 
2, 784, 573 67 1, 308, 401 41 
8,384,776 70 1,965,978 04 


$19, 590, 895 22 

9,212,474 36 

3, 810, 964 84 

10, 307, 757 98 


$10,993,439 98 
4,008,908 92 
1, 817, 122 37 
2,408,302 67 


Total 


35, 404, 297 25 


14, 539, 633 36 


33, 699, 542 50 


14,007,282 42 


42,922,092 40 


19, 227, 773 94 



From this table it- appears that in 1867 and 1868, with the present du- 
ties upon the four classes of imported goods named, the total annual 
revenue was less than $15,000,000, while the imports wore, in round 
numbers, respectively $35,000,000 and $33,000,000. In 1869 the total 
revenue was $19,227,773 94; imports, $42,922,092 40. The Commis- 
sioner recommends a reduction of the duties on these articles to " sucli 
specific rates as shall amount to 25 per cent." ad valorem, which would 
require an annual importation of $60,000,000 to yield the revenue of 
$15,000,000 which he considers a necessary feature of his plan of " tariff 
reform." How the Commissioner proposes to increase our importa- 
tions from $43,000,000 to $60,000,000, and yet not increase them, is a 
problem in simple arithmetic which your committee leave to Mm 
to solve at his leisure. The country at large will, most probably, 
no matter how the Commissioner solves the problem, refuse to 
approve his policy of increasing our foreign purchases of metals 
almost forty per cent., with a net loss to the Government of four mil- 
lions of dollars annually in revenue. Such a policy of "tariff reform,'' if 
applied to all articles of importation, would increase our present annual 
imports from $450,000,000 to $600,000,000, and seriously decrease the 
revenue of the Government. It would also add largely to our foreign 
indebtedness, for, if the exports of our labor products do not now equal 
our imports, the balance of trade against us would certainly be greater 
if the proposed encouragement to foreign manufacturers of metals 
should be extended to foreign manufacturers generally. And this bal- lir 
ance of trade could only be met by still further depleting the country of Se, 
its gold and silver, or by sending abroad the bonds of the government 
which should be held at home. 
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PROGRESS OF HOME MANUFACTURES AND GROWTH OF NEW INDUSTEIES. 

The Commissioner passes over the growth of our home manufactures 
with such quiet omission as to leave the readers of his report uninformed 
on important facts which it was a part of his duty to give, and whiclJ 
should be known as guides to correct conclusions. 

That this singular omission may be, in part at least, supplied, youlT 
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committee have obtained, from a highly reliable and intelligent source, 
the following list of manufactures recently established or enlarged,,which 
could be largely extended and made to embrace many classes as well as 
many single establishments not given. 

Since the enactment of the tariff bill of June 30, 1864, great and con- 
stant progress has been made in developing establishments already 
existing, and in erecting new establishments for the manilfacture of 
almost every class of merchandise embraced in that act. 

A general summary of these results may be first given under the sec- 
tions of that act as follows: 

SuaAB. — ^Beet-root sugar has been made in Illinois and in Wisconsin 
while machinery has been imported and preparations made for its man- 
ufacture in California and in Kew Jersey. 

Spirits. — ^Brandy has been successfully and largely made in California ; 
wine is made in even larger proportion, not only in California, but in all 
the central States, including New York and Michigan. Cordials and 
liqueurs are also largely made from domestic rectified wine and other 
spirits. Malt liquors are almost exclusively mkde in the United States 
for ^consumption here. 

Cigars. — ^The domestic manufacture of cigars has risen from the pro- 
portion of half, or less than half, of the consumption, to the proportion of 
seven or eight times the quantity imported. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864, the importation was 1,150,000 pounds. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1868, it was 250,000 pounds. Yet the consumption was 
gre>ater in 1868 than in 1864, by probably more than 250,000 pounds. 

Bab and Eolled Iron. — The increase in the manufacture of all forms 
of bar and rolled iron is large, though probably the forms are not much 
changed. 

Eatlroad Bars.— In iron and steel railroad bars the increase is 
large, and new forms have been introduced: first, of iron and steel 
rolled together; and second, of all-steel rails. 

Iron Manufactures. — The following descriptions of iron and man- 
ufactures of iron are now almost wholly supplied from domestic produc- 
tion: Boiler, and other plate iron, iron wire, (covered^) spiral springs of 
wire, locomotive tires, mill irons and wrought irons for ships or engines, 
anchors, malleable iron castings, cut nails and spikes, horseshoe nails, 
cut tacks, brads, &c., screws for wood, cast butts and hinges, hollow- 
ware of all kinds, andirons, sad-irons, hammers and sledges, axles, rail- 
road chairs, nuts and washers, spikes, rivets, and bolts, stoves and stove 
plates, with many other unenumerated manufactures of iron. 

Of the following descriptions of iron manufactured, the proportion now 
imported is much smaller than in 1864, while the consumption rapidly 
increases: 

Sheet iron, (both common and polished,) slit rods, wire rods, anvils, 
Wrought steam, gas, and water tubes and flues, cast-iron pipe, galvanized 
iron in all forms. 
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Of steel and steel manufactures the change since 1864 has been very 
great. Of the manufactures of steel, almost wholly of domestic pro- 
duction, there are: Steel wire of all sizes, cross-cut saws, mill, pit, and 
drag saws, hand-saws, back-saws, skates, side-arms, circular saws and 
saw plates, machine needles. 

The following are very largely increased: Cutlery, of all classes; files 
and file rasps 5 cutting instruments and machinery. 

Hardware and cutlery of every description are now made in the 
United States to an extent relatively twice as great as in 1864. Cutlery 
at many establishments in Connecticut, Massachusetts, &c., and at Pitts- 
burg and Beaver, Pennsylvania ; by the Meriden Cutlery Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut; BeaverCutlery Company, Beaver, Pennsylvania; 
J. Eussell & Co., Green Eiver Works, iSTew York; New York Knife 
Company, Wallkill Eiver Works, New York; Booth Brothers, Sussex 
Factory, Newark, New Jersey, and at least twenty other large establish- 
ments. 

The following are the leading cast steel manufactories in the United 
States, most of them very recently established, or extended beyond their 
production in former years : 

Cast steel. — ^Tlie William Butcher Steel Works, Philadelphia ; Phila- 
delphia Steel Works, Baldwin & Co., Philadelphia; Disston & Son, 
Keystone Saw and Tool Works, Philadelphia ; William & Harvey Eow- 
land, spring, blister, plow, and shovel steel, Philadelphia ; Black Dia- 
mond Steel Works, Park, Brother & Co., Pittsburg; Sheffield Steel 
Works, Singer, Nimmick & Co., Pittsburg ; Hussey, Wells & Co., Cast 
Steel Works, Pittsburg ; Crescent Steel Works, Miller, Barr & Parkin, 
Pittsburg ; Pittsburg Steel Works, Anderson & Woods, Pittsburg. 

Steel saws, — St. Louis Saw Works, St. Louis, Missouri ; American Saw 
Company, Trenton, New Jersey; Wheeler, Madden & Clemson, Middle- 
town, New York ; H. W. Peace, Brooklyn, New York ; Park, Brother 
& Co., Pittsburg ; Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia; Singer, Nim- 
mick & Co., Pittsburg; Ohlen & Lauman, Columbus, Ohio; Dirigo Saw 
Works, Bangor, Maine. 

Steel files. — Black Diamond File Works, G. & H. Barnett, Philadel- 
phia ; S. G. Howe & Co., Sing Sing, New York ; Auburn File Works, 
Auburn, New York; Nicholson File Company, Providence, Ehode Isl- 
and; Granite File Works, Manchester, New Hampshire; New York 
File Company, Kearney & Birdsall, New York ; Lancaster File Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; J. CoUett, Bangor, Maine. 

Bessemer steel worJcs. — John A. Griswold & Co., Troy, New York ; Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Cleveland Eolling 
Mill Company ; Freedom Iron and Steel Company, Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania; Cambria Iron Company, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; E. B. 
Ward, Wyandott, Michigan. 

Other conspicuous new iron and steel manufacturers may be cited, as 
the Iron and Steel Wire Eopeworks, John A. Ecebling & Sons, Trenton, 
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New Jersey ; cotton and woolen machinery manufacture, by the Brides- 
burg Machine Company, Philadelphia; steel-headed railway bars, by 
Trenton Iron Works, Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 5 and the works at Danville, 
Pennsylvania, of Waterman, Beaver & Co. 

The detail of establishments engaged in making edge tools, axes, 
steel and iron squares, and hardware generally, is too great to be given. 
Of new factories of this class since 1864, the uumber is several hundred, 
and they supply more than nine-tenths of the demand, both for consump- 
tion and export. Steel forks and steel tools of various kinds are even 
exported to the British Islands, and very largely to British and other 
colonial possessions in tropical climates. 

Shovels, spades, axes, forks, chisels, hammers, nails, and particularly 
tools requiring peculiar excellence of form as well as superior quality, 
have completely occupied the domestic, and largely the foreign field. 

In manufactures of metals, other than iron and steel, there is an 
equally great change, and the number of new works on brass and white 
metal goods, plated wares, saddlery, decorated articles, &c., &c., amounts 
to hundreds. The increase in these has been greater between 1864 
and the close of 1869 ; the first check to their progress being under the 
practical decline of the tariff, when the recent fall in gold took place. 

Woolen Mantjfaotories. — Since the acts of 1862, 1864, and 1867 
the woolen manufacture has been greatly extended. There is no branch 
of it, except that of fine broadcloths, in which entire success has not 
been attained, and the immense supply required in the country is almost 
wholly provided at home. Of the "cloths and cassimeres^' imported, 
reaching about $6,000,000 in value yearly, nearly all is broadcloth. Im- 
ported "shawls" reach less than $2,000,000 in value; "carpets" about 
$4,000,000, and "dress goods," chiefly of worste^, and worsted with 
cotton or silk, go to the large sum of $15,000,000 in value. 

On cloths and cassimeres of wool tliere are now more than three hun- 
dred factories engaged, the new departments being the cloakings, 
beavers, coatings, and fine "French" cassimeres, &c.; the other branches 
being longer established. Throughout the West a more rapid increase 
in the number of mills of this class is observed than in New England. 

On shawls there are about twenty-five factories engaged 5 the pro- 
duction is comparatively new, and completely supplies the market. 

On flannels there are fully thirty factories engaged, supplying four- 
fifths of the demand. 

On blankets there are about forty-five mills engaged, and the mar- 
ket is almost wholly supplied by them. 

On hosiery and knit goods there are about a hundred and fifty miUs 
engaged, almost wholly supplying the market. Some departments of 
this manufacture are new since 1867, and a large share since 1864. 

On carpets there are nearly one hundred mills and other establish- 
tuents engaged — nearly one-half being yet woven by hand-looms. The 
Production is full upon ingrains and the lower grades, completely sup- 
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plying the market, but of Brussels and the finer carpets four-fifths are 
imported. The new manufacture is of these finer kinds, and also of felts 
and druggets, a number of large establishments having recently been 
devoted to making the last named goods. 

On balmorals, kerseys, and various mixed manufactures, the recent 
increase has been very rapid, balmorals being newly and wholly made 
in the United States — ^twenty or thirty large mills being engaged upon 
them. 

Worsted manufactures have especially attained rapid development 
under the present tariff; first, worsted yams, on which ten or twelve 
mills are engaged ; second, worsted reps, terry and like goods, on which 
five or six mills have started with great success ; third, worsted dress 
, goods, as mohairs, mohair lustres, mohair poplins, &c., on which one 
very large mill at Philadelphia, with two or threes at-^other places, have 
begun within a year past. The great Kew England mills at Lawrence, 
Lowell, and Manchester have been making worsted dress goods since 
1864. 

Summary of the Growth of Woolen Manufacture. — ^The ex- 
tent of the present possession of the market for fine woolens of every 
other description than what are distinctively known as dress broad- 
cloths is best illustrated by a list of nearly three hundred factories, 
which but for its length we would give in full, represented in the New 
York market alone, all engaged on cassimeres, coatings, beavers, 
tweeds, repellants, ladies' cloakings, and other like fine goods, all wool 
or cotton warp, and which were, until recently, nearly all imported. 
The distinctively fine goods are almost all the growth under the tariffs 
since 1861, and the market of the United States, now grown to three 
times the measure of 1860, is held by this domestic production so 
nearly exclusively that the proportion of foreign goods entering into it 
is scarcely distinguishable. 

The three hundred mills so reported are, of course, not all ; at least 
fifty more would be represented exclusively in other markets of sale 
than N'ew York, but taking, for three hundred only, an average yearly 
product of $200,000 in value of goods, the totalis $60,000,000 ; and of this 
one-half, or $30,000,000, is the growth since 1864, with a.continued gain, 
although under adverse conditions of the general markets, since the act 
of March 2, 1867. 

In the line of finer manufactures of wool and worsted the progress is 
more recent and not yet so complete 5 but there is evidence abundant 
that two or three years more will develop this branch equally with the 
heavier woolens. The hold of the ten or twelve great establishments on 
the trade in mohairs, worsted stuffs, and other light goods, usually de- 
scribed as dress goods, is strong already. As an evidence of the fact, 
the United States consul at Bradford, Eugland, the seat of the manufac — 
tiire of this class of goods in England for the American market, reports 
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the decline in exporting such goods for two months of 1869 and 1870 as 
follows : 

Febraaxy, 1869 £254, 093 March, 1869..^ £233, 723 

February, 1870 192, 958 March, 1870. 184, 815 

Decrease.-. £61,135 Decrease...... ...... £48,908 



For the first time in the history of the trade the market is really 
supplied with a domestic production of mohairs, alpacas, Italian cloths, 
&o. ; delaines having been abundant for some years previously. 

We assume, therefore, that the tariff on woolens is effective and val- 
uable, as it was designed to be, in developing at home the enormous in- 
dustry that must be engaged in the manufacture of woolens to supply 
our markets. 

Further examination in almost every other class of woolens would 
show the same progress. Knit goods almost completely supply the field 
at home 5 and the growth since 1862 is to about three times the value 
then produced. 

Shawls of all sorts, other than mohair or camel's hair, are n5 longer 
imported in any considerable degree. 

Blankets, both of the finer white sorts, including carriage and travel- 
ing blankets, as well as all coarse Indian blankets, are also not imported 
to any amount, while the domestic production has reached large aggre- 
gates. Bearing in mind the enormous importation of all classes of 
blankets formerly existing, the value of the protection which secures 
this industry will be felt. 

In H^ew England, as we have shown, and we repeat the statement 
because of the attempts now made to convey the impression that it is hos- 
tile to the tariff on woolens, the development of this manufacture has been 
very great within five years, and especially since 1867. Ten or twelve of 
the largest mills of the country manufacture delaines, alpacas, mohairs, 
Italian cloths, poplins, reps, chenes, armures, &c., including everji^hing 
known in dress goods of worsted, mohair, &c. Among the number of 
mills the chief are the Pacific Mills; the Atlantic Delaine Company ; 
the Lowell Mills; the Manchester Mills; the Hamilton Mills, &c. The 
production of domestic mills is rapidly supplying the market, and with 
the continuance of the protection of 1868 and 1869 would, in two years 
more, cover two-thirds of the consumption in the United States. 

Manufactures of Silk, or Silk and Wool. — ^The growth of the 
silk manufacture in the United States may be shown by comparing the 
importation of raw silk in 1864 with the like importation in 1869. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, this importation was 374,973 pounds; 
while in the calendar year 1869, it was 735,000 pounds, nearly or almost 
exactly twice as great. And of silk organzine, and of twisted and spun 
silk, used only in further manufacture, the quantity was also doubled, in- 
creasing from about 50,000 pounds to 100,000 pounds. Taking, say, 
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450,000 pounds of raw silk as the material of the new mannfactures of silk 
since 1864, the value of finished goods cannot be less than $12,000,000, or 
more than $20,000,000 for the entire manufacture of silk in the United 
States. 

As much of this silk is mixed with other materials, the separate value 
of goods all silk would not reach so large a sum — ^probably two-thirds or 
three-fourths of this sum only. . Examining these by the best attainable 
information in detail, we find the following : On dress goods and satins 
of silk, about ten mills or factories are employed ; on silk ribbons, seven 
or eight mills or factories 5 on silk trimmings, fringes, &c., about one 
hundred establishments; on silk thread, about twenty establishments; on 
silk-mixed goods, of the classes not usually reckoned with woolens, cot- 
tons, &c., about forty establishments. The existence of nearly or quite 
one-half of these depends upon the acts of 1864 and later, fixing the 
existing rates of duty on manufactures of silk. 

Some of the leading manufactories of silk, of recent establishment, 
deserve to be cited in detail, in order to silence the cavil raised against 
general statements, and to do justice to those who take risks in indus- 
trial enterprises at critical periods like the present; we therefore name 
the following : 

Silk Dress Goods, Eibbons, &o.— Black silks; colored and gray; 
green and other dress silks; silk poplins, stripes, linings; ribbons, belt^ 
ings, &c. — Cheney Brothers, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Black, colored, green, and gray dress sUks ; cashmere silks, &c.— 
P. G. Givernaud, West Hoboken, J^ew Jersey. 

Black and other dress silks ; satins ; serges ; neck-tie silks, &c. — J. S. 
Shapter, Paterson, Kew Jersey. 

Silk poplins, of every class and color — ^Fred'k Baare, Schoharie, New 
York. 

Silk serges, scarfs, linings, &c. — ^Dale Manufacturing Company, Pater- 
son, Kew Jersey. 

Silk ribbons, belts, &c. — ^Werner, Itschner & Co., Philadelphia. 

SUk ribbons, scarfs, sashes, &c. — ^William H. Horstman & Sons, Phfla- 
delphia. 

Of silk trimmings, laces, gimps, fringes, &c., the number of establish- 
ments is fully a hundred ; but this department is not so largely new 
as the preceding. There are several new establishments making organ- 
zine and spun sUk, and otherwise preparing raw silk for further manU' 
facture. 

Cotton Manufactures.— The manufacture of all the finer classes 
of cotton goods has advanced rapidly since 1864, the gain beiog chiefly 
in the finer prints, cambrics, and what are generally k;nown as white 
goods, percales, jaconets, and jacquard-woven goods of various kinds. 
In regard to many of these finer classes the change is great, and their 
importation has fallen off to small proportions. 

The total importation of cotton yarn goods in the fiscal year 1867-'68 
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was less than 40,000,000 square yards; the re-exports of the same were 
600,000 square yards, and the export of domestic cottons was 13,750,000 
square yards. The consumption cannot have been less than five times 
the importation, excluding the unbleached domestic grades, which 
formed the chief share of the domestic export. The production of fine 
bleached and printed cottons is enormous, this class being at least 
doubled in amount since 1864. 

Cotton Spool-thread is another new department, dating since 
1864 almost entirely. There are now ten or twelve large establishments 
engaged exclusively in this production, among the largest being Clark's, 
recently transferred from Scotland to Paterson, iSTew Jersey. The num- 
ber of American mills on spool thread is now as great as the number of 
Scotch and English sending to this market 5 and although the larger 
share of the supply may yet be received from abroad, it cannot be long 
before the production here will meet most of the demand for consump- 
tion. 

Statistics of the various manufactures of Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and 
many interior towns in the West, and from the South also, would show 
a large increase ; but this list will give some idea of the growth of our 
manufactures, and thus partly supply the omission of the Commissioner 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURES. 

Kot being satisfied with the Commissioner's estimates of the number 
of persons employed in manufactures, your committee addressed a letter 
of inquiry to the secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
and this was done with the more confidence as the Commissioner him- 
self quotes Mr. McAllister as reliable authority. His reply is as follows: 

Office of the American Iron and Steel Association, 

522 Walnut Street, Philadelphiay March 30, 1870. 

Dear Sir : I beg leave to submit answers to the interrogatories made in your favor 
of the 10th instant : 

Ist. What number and proportion of our total population is engaged in the different 
branches of manufactures ? — Answer. Number of persons employed in manufacturing 
establishments, 1,900,000. Number directly supported, 10,000,000. 

2d. What number and proportion in the manufacture of iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof, and in mining ore and coal for same ? — ^Answer. Number of persons actu- 
ally employed, 640,000. Number of persons directly supported, 3,200,000. 

3d. What amount of capital is at present invested in the manufacture of iron and 
^"teel and manufactures thereof? — ^Answer. Estimated at $420,000,000. 

4th. How many persons are directly and how many indirectly supported by manu- 
^^ictures, and especially by iron and steel? — ^Answer. iThe above question is answered 
retty nearly in the answers io the first and second interrogatories. Perhaps one- 
sJf of the whole population of the country is indirectly supported by the many branches 
manufacturing industry. 

In regard to the number of hands employed in the manufacture of iron and steel, and 
lanufactures thereof, in Pennsylvania, I would say perhaps something less than iioO' 
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fifth* of the whole namber in the country, or abont 250,000 persons employed, and 

M00,000 sopported. 

I am, sir, verjfc respectfully, 

HENBT MCALLISTER, Secretary. 
Hon. Daniel J. Morrell, 

Washington, D. C. 

This diJOfers widely from the Gominissioiier's mode of patting his case. 
He estimates the number of persons employed in cotton, woolen, and 
leather manofaetnre, and in iron making, railway service, and fisheries, 
at 5^,000. Leather and the manufactures thereof are- included, and 
pig and bar iron, but not the manufactures thereofl Had they been, 
not only the number of persons employed in manufactures, but the 
value created, would have been largely increased. Sucb increase, 
however, would not have been in harmony with the spirit of the Com- 
missioner's report. 

THE CHEAPENING OF COMMODITIES. 

The committee feel bound to protest most earnestly against the gen- 
eral drift and tenor of the report, in that it virtually holds up the cheap- 
ening of commodities to be the chief, if not the sole object of our indus- 
trial legislation. 

Doubtless the governing classes of England have acted upon this prin- 
ciple for many years. The numerous non-producing consumers of that 
country, who, by their connection with, or dependence upon its legisla- 
tors and rulers, cause their wishes to be strongly reflected in its laws, 
have naturally no other interest in the matter than to see such general 
cheapness prevail as will give them for their fixed incomes the largest 
possible portion of the laborers' products. The great faQtory owners 
of England, finding their domination of the world's markets endan- 
gered by the growing arts and protective legislation of other countries, 
endeavor to maintain their supremacy by offering their products at con- 
stantly lower prices, a policy requiring the smallest iKXSsible outlay for 
wages and for the laborer's necessaries of life, our breadstufis included. 

General cheapening of commodities means everywhere general oppres- 
sion and degradation of the producers for the benefit of non-producing 
consumers. 

TMs cruel and unnatural system, so utterly at variance with all our 
habits and needs, is now strenuously resisted in England itself since the 
laboring population has acquired a greater representation in Parliament, 
and will probably soon be so modified there as to conform more to the 
interest of the producers and less to that of the mere consumers. It is 
a source of astonishment and mortification to your oommittee that the 
Commissioner should have been so pliant to the influences which the iQ>' 
per classes of England know so well how to wield, as to suggest for the 
guidance of our industrial legislation English notions which are so per- 
fectly unsuitable to the temper of our people and to our condition, ^s^^ 
which, if it were possible to bring them into practice here, would simply 
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reduce our working men and women to the degradation, poverty, and • 
ignorance of European laborers, thus endangering our government, 
which rests upon the intelligence and contentment of the people, and 
preventing that immigration of skilled laborers attracted here by the 
higher wages and improved civilization which contribute so greatly to 
our prosperity. 

THE INDUSTRIAL STRUGGLE. 

Your committee have remarked with pain the Commissioner's apathy 
to the tremendous fact that his own nation, though ostensibly at peace 
with all the world, is really engaged in unrelenting warfare with several 
other nations, and particularly with Great Britain. That this warfare 
is waged, not with armies and navies, but with the complex enginery 
of industry and trade, does not palliate the Commissioner's negligence, 
since his duty has been to study exactly those agencies which in our 
times are no less potent for the aggrandizement or the subjugation of 
the contending parties than were the armed conflicts which they have 
in great measure superseded. 

The trained legions of England are fighting us from her mines and 
workshops, under guidance more subtle and more ruthless than that of 
military rule, and from those secure fortifications they launch the mis- 
siles which are to subjugate and impoverish us. Her mines and facto- 
ries are pitted against our mines and factories in a struggle wherein 
our independence is at stake, and every industrial establishment upon 
our side which is forced to succumb in the struggle is one of our bat- 
teries silenced, with its soldiers cast into the hospital. 

This struggle is one which we cannot avoid, and in which defeat must 
"be fatal. The continent is ours to subdue and to possess, ready to yield 
all its treasures to us and to our posterity, but only upon the condition 
of our being able to develop all its capacities and to maintain ourselves 
against all comers. Any dreams of a merely agricultural wealth and 
<3ivilization are utterly illusory, for no merely agricultural people have 
^ver long maintained their independence except when both they and 
^heir country were too poor to excite cupidity. 

Our own vast and teeming agricultural regions, embracing the whole 
Inroad and bountiful basin of the Mississippi, can form no exception to 
lihis rule. Inconceivably vast as are the resources of that favored ex- 
panse, its population, if restricted to agriculture, debarred from manu- 
fectures themselves, and undefended by conterminous manufacturing 
communities belonging to the same great nation, would merely fall a 
■prey to the trade plunder and rapine of Europe, and would vainly ex- 
haust the riches of their soil for the benefit of the cotton lords of Man- 
chester. 

The importance of the functions performed by the manufacturers in 
the social economy of this nation can hardly be overstated. Not only 
do they make a market for the crude products of tibie field and the mine, 
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. increasing twice or twenty fold the yalae of those products ; not only 
do they protect the industrial and financial independence of the nation^ 
by supplying without any detraction from the nation's treasure the nu- 
merous and costly articles which our people will consume ; not only do 
they furnish within our own borders the appliances demanded in modem 
war, but they are a principal means of advancing the civilization of the 
country, and of diffusing the useM arts into ever-widening districts. 
That manufactures were originally first planted along the Atlantic slope 
was inevitable, since there was the first seat of population; that 
the same region is constantly improving its manufactures and under- 
taking new and more difficult branches is also inevitable, since its 
position facing Europe causes its industries to be the first assailed, and 
constantly stimulates its energies to fresh efforts and to new inventions. 
It is while making these advances that the Atlantic seaboard acts as 
teacher to the sister communities lying further westward, who draw 
freely from it those arts and industries and skilled laborers which it has 
acquired. 

A perfect harmony of interests exists in this respect between the 
East and the West, as also is the case between the North and the South, 
and between the American farmer and the American manufacturer. 

That the Commissioner, instead of exhibiting this community of inter- 
est and thus reinforcing the tie of nationality, should appear willing to 
depreciate the manufacturing class and to excite against it the jeal- 
ousy and animosity of the farming class, is to your committee the source 
of surprise and regret. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Other parts of the report are open to animadversion, but ftirther crit- 
icism is needless. Enough has been done to show that the statements 
and teachings of the Commissioner gave the petitioners just cause of 
alarm. Some of the contradictions and errors of the report, so far as 
examined, may be stated as follows : 

It opens by declaring our material progress to be " wonderful," and " in 
a great degree independent of legislation,'' and then devotes large space 
and effort to show that this " wonderful '' progress has been, and is, ob- 
structed by legislation. 

It alleges that the farmer is now oppressed by the operations of the 
present tariff and currency, while in the report of the same Commissioner 
for 1868 an attempt was made to show that the farmer had reaped undue 
profits for many years under the operations of the same tariff and the 
same currency. 

It makes unfair and untrutliful statements touching the condition of 
the farmer as compared with that of other American producers, when 
the author miist have known that the only effect of such statements 
would be to excite jealousy and hostility between those whose interests, 
rightly understood, are in perfect harmony. 
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It makes pitiful complaint of some "taxes'' or tariffs, and then pro- 
poses others much more grievous, as, for instance, its complaint of an 
alleged " tax ^ of $3,900,000 on salt, and its proposal of a " tax'' or tariff 
of $60,000,000 on sugar, molasses, coffee, and tea. 

It underrates the products of manufactures and overrates the products 
of agriculture, while both branches of industry are best served by the 
impartial truth. 

It greatly underrates the number of persons employed in manufac- 
tures, especially in those industries which are most essential to the well- 
being of the country, and the inestimable value of which was so com- 
pletely demonstrated during our late struggle for national existence. 

It misstates the prices, the costs, and the aggregate values of manu- 
factures in important particulars, as follows : 

It alleges that the cost of American salt in our markets is from 40 to 
45 cents a bushel, when correct quotations in commercial centei*^ show 
that in 1869 it ranged from 28 to 34 cents. 

It alleges that the importation of gunny cloth in 1869 did not exceed 
five thousand bales, when the actual import exceeded ten thousand 
bales. 

It alleges that since the enactment of the wool tariff there has been 
a large decrease in the number of sheep in this country, when the sta- 
tistician of the Agricultural Department reports a considerable increase. 

It conveys the impression that the decrease in the price of wool is the 
result of the wool and woolen tariff of 1867, and omits the important 
fact that a rapid increase of sheep and an over-production of wool in 
other countries had decreased prices in foreign markets, thus tending 
to a decrease in our own. 

It urges working men and women to so act as to compel the abandon- 
ment of the present tariff on wool and woolens, that they may obtain 
cheaper clothing, but suppresses the fact that cloths, blankets, and 
other woolen manufactures are as cheap now as in 1860, notwithstand- 
ing an increase in the price of labor. 

It greatly under-estimates the amount of? capital engaged in cotton 
manufacture, the value of the product of that manufacture in 1869, the 
number of persons supported by it, and the value of agricultural pro- 
ducts it consumes. 

It alleges a cost of production of pig iron which is shown to be falla- 
cious and unreliable by every authority within reach of your committee, 
now connected in any manner with its manufacture. 

It alleges that no material increase of the imports of iron is probable, 
and yet recommends a schedule of a tariff on this and other metals 
which would render a large increase of these imports necessary in order 
to raise the revenue it estimates to be required from these sources. 

Its assertion of the cost of freights, and their influence as protection 
to the manufacturers in the interior, is a gross mistake or misstatement. 
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It suppresses the fact that the price of lumber rapidly fell in 1868 and 
1869, and argues that the present duty thereon tends to an increase of 
the price, when the market quotations show that it is as low now as 
during the last three years prior to the imposition of the duty. 

It alleges that the duty on coal enhances the price of all the coal of 
the United States to the consumer, a statement contradicted by the 
statistics of the coal trade for the last ten years. No importation of 
the coal most largely produced and most generally used, the anthra- 
cite, is possible, and the revenue collected upon bituminous coal is paid 
by the producers abroad, by so much reducing their own exorbitant 
profits. 

It alleges that the present duty on elastic webbing, used in the manu- 
facture of shoesj is equivalent to "an unnecessary tax" of five cents on 
each pair, and yet recommends a change in the duty, which would make 
this "unnecessary tax'' amount to fourteen cents on each pair. 

It unfairly, and untruthfully, depreciates the condition of our artisans 
and laborers, endeavoring to create the impression that, through the 
operations of the present tariff and the present currency system, labor 
does not command the same reward it did ten years ago, when the factt 
is patent to all, that the general prosperity of the people during the pa#^t 
ten years, notwithstanding the drain of a great war, has been mo^t 
marvelous and wholly unprecedented. 

It alleges that domestic competition, excited by tariff laws, " is 
companied by the usual resort of turning out articles or products of 
ferior quality, but with an external good appearance," thus ruthles^Ij 
condemning the American manufacturer, and inferentiaUy praising Wcmk 
European rival, when the truth, fairly stated, would have bestow^^^ 
praise and condemnation in reverse order, and shown that the comp^'ti- 
tion engendered by a protective tariff has uniformly resulted in grea^'t^er 
mechanical skill, improved machinery, and finer and more durable wojck- 
manship. 

It entirely omits any detailed exhibition of the growth of our mao^' 
factures under the existing tariff system, and of the advantages to "fcli^ 
country derived from that growth. 

It endeavors to cast suspicion and odium upon American manuf^^' 
turers whose gains and strength belong to their country, and who slto 
the defenders of American independence in the trade battles of tl^^ 
world 5 and invites this country to trust in and pay tribute to foreig^ 
manufacturers, whose gains and strength give increase of riches an* 
power to our rivals and enemies. 

It slanders the American inventors and manufacturers, whose labors 
in the useful arts, under the encouragement of existing laws, have giveir- 
a multitude of new and improved products to the American people, who^ 
draw from home manufactures a great variety of articles of common use 
unknown to the mass of workers in other lands, and better in form, tex- 
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ture, and quality, than such similar goods as may be furnished by foreign 
commerce. 

It unpatriotically seeks to establish the principle that dependence upon 
foreign manufactures is our natural condition, in defiance of the policy 
of all enlightened nations, whose civilization has been built up and 
whose people have prospered as a consequence of legislation favoring a 
diversification of their industry. 

It recommends large reductions, or a total abolition of duties upon 
such importations as come in competition with the staple products of 
American mines, forests, and manufactories, aiid that the loss of reve- 
nue thus caused should be compensated by increased duties ui)on 
necessaries of life not produced in our country, thus displaying undue 
regard for the interests of foreign manufacturers and traders, and a dis- 
position to impose needless burdens upon his own countrymen. 

It aims to subvert the protective policy of our own country, estab- 

, lished since the formation of the government, under which our people 

have always prospered, and every departure from which has resulted 

in enforced idleness of the laboring classes, individual suffering and 

bankruptcy, and loss of national credit and revenue. 

It proposes to raise the revenue needed by the government from such 
import duties as will enhance the cost of foreign necessaries of life con- 
sumed by our laborers, while denying to them adequate protection against 
the invasion of foreign labor products competing with their own. 

The natural effect of the Commissioner's recommendations, if heeded, 
would be to array class against class, and section against section, sowing 
anew the seeds of hate, strife, and disunion, which, scattered long ago 
for Hke purposes, sprang up and bore fruit, the taste of which is still 
Mtter upon our lips 5 nor is this effect concealed by pretended benevo- 
lence toward those whom it would degrade, enslave, and destroy. 

In short, the report seems to have been written in the interest of for- 
eign producers and manufacturers, and its suggestions and recommenda- 
tions, if followed by consequent legislation, would be hostile to the best 
interests of the peoi^le of the country, and tend to make us dependents 
on foreign nations, when we have the means and ability to be indepen- 
dent of the world. 

Such are some of the propositions, contradictions, and errors of the 
report, and your committee believe that they fully confirm the opinion 
of the petitioners, that its recommendations would be " a most danger- 
ous guide to legislation." 

DANIEL J. MOEEELL, Chairman. 
OAKES AMES. 
PHILETUS SAWYEE. 
WOETHINGTON C. SMITH. 
STEPHEl^ SANFOED. 
WILLIAM H. UPSOl^. 
SAMUEL P. MOEEILL. 
H. Eep. 72 5 O 
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